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Life Assurance Progress 


NOTICE.—A Twenty-page Literary Supplement appears with 
the SATURDAY REVIEW ¢his week gratis. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The opening passages in Parliament on Thursday 
would seem to show that Ministerialists have returned 
to their work in the right spirit. There will be no dif- 
ficulty in carrying through the Education Bill, which 
Lord Rosebery declares will never become law, if the 
leaders of the party persist in the determination shown 
by Mr. Balfour on the first day of the Session, and the 
rank and file support him at all costs, as it is their plain 
duty to do. There is nothing to be feared from the 
Opposition. Strenuousness on their part will only 
give precisely the fillip necessary to keep together 


and keep alert a majority inclined by confidence in 


numbers to take things too easily. The game for 
the Opposition was to lull the majority into false 
security, and, catching them napping some day, 
suddenly concentrate. As it is, the hubbub raised 
during the recess has put any such tactics wholly out 
of the question. In the constituencies the effect of the 
agitation may very possibly have been different. There 
is no need to dwell on the disgraceful scene caused by 
Mr. O’Donnell—an even more discreditable exhibition 


_ than that made by Mr. Atkinson some years since— 


which we regret mainly from consideration for Ireland. 
On Friday the Bill received unexpected support from 
the Opposition side in the form of an excellent speech 
by Mr. Macnamara. At the same sitting Sir William 
Harcourt was rebuked for disregard of the Chair. 


The finest thing in Mr. Balfour’s speech at Man- 
chester on Tuesday was his dignified, it might well 
have been contemptuous, rebuke of the craven oppor- 
tunists in his party who would have had him shun 
education as a dangerous thing. These men’s concep- 
tion of statesmanship is to let ill alone. The speech 


as a whole has been rightly accepted as ‘‘ the fullest and 
most complete vindication of the Education Bill yet 
placed before the public”. But the commendation con- 


tains a merited, if unintended, rebuke. Mr. Balfour 
almost confessed that he himself was what Theo- 
phrastus calls a late learner, and the Government 
seeing at first small sign of resistance squared its energy 
to the pressure of opposition, not to the importance of 
the measure. The Opposition ‘let loose in the holli- 
days”, first realised the political value of stirring the 
ormist conscience. In the constituencies it is 
always difficult to catch a lie that has got a start. 


To those who have not read the Bill—and one may 
Fer conclude that this class is a large one—Mr. 
four’s speech is admirable for its almost childlike 
simplicity. The prime object of introducing the Bill 
was to co-ordinate n, to treat it as “‘ an organic 
whole” and to do away with the mutual interference 
‘* between those bodies the State has thrown down to 
t it out as best they could” ; the central principle 
the Bill is to put e@ucation ‘‘ under the control and 
supervision of those great public assemblies—the 
Councils and the County Councils of .the 
country”; and the main objection raised to this Bill 
is the notion that “‘the Bill rivets the denomi- 
national system”. Im Mr. Balfour’s view the ideal 
would be the Scotch system by which “absolute 
freedom is given to each locality to give the religious 
teaching which a oat of that locality think desir- 
able”. As to Dr. ’s ‘‘no rate” campaign, have 
he and his party remembered that if they refuse to pay 
rates their names will be omitted by the overseers from 
the registers ? They will have no votes with which to 
back their protests. 


Lord Rosebery with his usual facility has found the 
Education Bill to be anathema precisely when he thinks 
there is some chance of attacking it with success. 
Some months ago at Colchester he expressed his real 
opinion of the Bill—the ones that a man of his 
intellectual capacity could have—and blessed it as an 
application of a sound principle—the extension of the 
powers of municipalities. At that time there was no 
reason to think that party capital could be made out of 
the Bill. Now at the City Liberal Club Lord Rosebery 
can only fulminate against it as violating every prin- 
ciple of civil and religious freedom: although, be 
it remembered, every one of the monstrous provisions 
now. denounced was in the Bill when Lord Rosebery 
patronised it at Colchester. Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
at Nottingham was nothing but an exhibition of dis- 
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appointed petulance at the small notice the Govern- 
ment and the country have taken of his suggested 
compromise. 


Who exactly may be Mr. Black M.P. who has 
drawn Lord Rosebery into some _ correspondence 
respecting his political relations with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann and the non-imperialist wing of 
the Opposition? Mr. Black wished to get on the plat- 
form at Edinburgh with Lord Rosebery, but his 
conscience or else his caution forbad him to do this 
unless he were assured that the differences between the 
two leaders were not of so vital a character as to 
prevent co-operation in case, &c. Lord Rosebery 

accepted the offer by Mr. Black of himself as a peg. 
’ He adhered to the Chesterfield policy. If Sir Henry 
had withdrawn his ban, the situation was changed ; ‘‘ if 
not, it isnot”. Mr. Black still hankered to come for- 
ward. He wrote againtrying to patch up a peace between 
the two. If Sir Henry were willing, would Lord Rosebery 
co-operate with him, on an understanding that the 
Chesterfield policy should not in advance of the event 
be either banned or-adopted, but be fully considered, &c.? 
Whereupon Lord Rosebery replied more acidly that he 
would not go into an “ illusory discussion of probable or 
improbable contingencies”. If things had been ripening 
for reunion between Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry, Mr. 
Black’s intervention would quite likely have botched 
the business. As it is, no particular harm has been 
done ; but we can imagine that Mr. Black’s constitu- 
ents somewhere north of Tweed will grow more and 
‘more anxious, as the Edinburgh meeting draws near, 
to see whether he gets on the platform or not. 


Why was Mr. Balfour invited to the Mansion House 
on Wednesday last? The Lord Mayor according to 
old custom once a year invites His Majesty’s Ministers to 
dine at the Guildhall, and the Prime Minister is expected 
on this occasion to tell the citizens how the political wel- 
fare of the country fares under his guidance. But this 
dinner was given to the leaders of a party. Almost in 
the same breath, though he begged Mr. Balfour not to 
be political, the Lord Mayor, who ex officio is above 
politics, alluded to the Unionist party and announced 
by inference his personal bias. In the phrases of sapona- 
ceous laudation common on such occasions the gathering, 
we are told, should ‘‘ rank high in the annals of civic 
hospitality”. But it is likely chiefly to be remarkable 
as an unhappy solecism committed by a Lord Mayor 
remarkable for tact intelligence and education. No 
doubt he has a very proper regard for Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain and wanted only to get together a 
family party before his term of office concluded. But 
a Lord Mayor does not invite reporters to the Mansion 
House for a private gathering. May we suppose that 
Mr. Balfour was administering a delicate rebuke when 
he apologised for the intimacy of his personal tribute 
to Lord Salisbury? ‘‘I should never have ventured to 
touch on such a subject were reporters present”, he 
said, and immediately plunged into party politics. 


The loss would not have been great if the reporters 
had failed to report. After a preliminary bout of com- 
pliments Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain both fell to 
belauding the House of Commons. One can under- 
stand Mr. Balfour’s attachment to the House in which 
he has lived and moved—one might perhaps finish the 
quotation—for twenty-eight years, and just because in 
personal character he represents its best traditions he 
may be excused for blinking its deficiencies. Never- 
theless a man who owes much to hereditary association 
and who is now independent of the Lower House might 
be expected at least to remember the existence of the 
Upper House, which still maintains its early traditions 
as surely as the Lower loses them. But the extrava- 
gance of reverence for the House of Commons comes 
from Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ That great assembly”, that 
*‘august personality ”, that ‘‘ greatest of human insti- 
tutions” were some of the phrases. It possesses 
*‘unequalled industry” and a ‘knowledge almost 
universal”. Though it has spots, it is ‘‘a sun”, a 
centre of a cosmic system, Its members may indeed 
proudlier step when they recall Mr. Chamberlain’s 
praises. A house agent could have said no more. 


Unhappily the noble pile situate in gorgeous scenery is 
apt to turn out a leaky ruin; the latter phrase fits the 
House of Commons at least more closely than does the 
“sun”. 


The journeys, counter-journeys, and receptions and 
baulked receptions of the Boer Generals are a little 
baffling. At the beginning of the week they reached 
Paris, and were entertained only as distinguished 
visitors by M. Delcassé. The crowds, though chilled 
au lettre at the awkward way in which two of the 
generals waved their umbrellas, were enthusiastic and 
we have had some further descriptions of the clothes 
and persons of the generals, but the umbrellas chiefly 
struck the popular fancy. General Botha again was 
spokesman, and again showed some ingenuity in ex- 
pressing his loyalty in terms of treason. The reason 
he alleged for his oath of allegiance was ingenuous 
even for a French audience. It was the clear duty of 
England, he argued, to grant them their autonomy, 
whatever he meant by the word, now that they had 
promised to be good and obedient. It is not the first 
time that ‘‘ a lively sense of favours to come” has been 
mistaken by egoists for a virtuous frame of mind. 
Nevertheless it is well to remember that the vaunting of 
this virtue is likely to discount in England the readiness 
to bestow the favours. In Berlin where the generals 
arrived on Thursday their reception might be described 
as popular: it was certainly unofficial. Their visit will 
be brief because they are returning to London on 
Sunday, of course with an eye to the occasion of the 
virtue shown in Paris. 


There was a fund of caustic commonsense in General 
Ben Viljoen’s lecture on Thursday on the South African 
War, and some humour too: we predict for him a 
future as a lecturer. Several things he said are worth 
remembering, as for instance that it was hypocrisy to 
talk about the bitterness caused by this war being soon 
forgotten. We are inclined to credit with good faith 
his statement that the fear of another Boer rising in 
the future was a nightmare, but are not assured 
of its soundness. The lessons of history point the 
other way. General Viljoen was very entertaining, as 
well as instructive perhaps, in his free criticism of both 
Boer and English generals. De Wet he called a 
‘* newspaper general”; remembering the way in which 
his name long flared on the catchpenny posters, who 
can deny the truth of these stinging words? General 
Botha he placed first, and then General De la Rey. 
Lord Kitchener was a fine soldier who kept his word. 
But far more interesting was his praise of General 
Buller. His view is that half of the hundred thousand 
voted to Lord Roberts should have gone to General 
Buller. Yet it was a blunder according to General 
Viljoen to abandon Spion Kop. 


As a symptom of feeling in the Cape, very sig- 
nificant is the recantation by ‘‘Mr.” Botha, a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, of certain 
loyal sentiments which he expressed at the end 
of September. Ina letter dated from a refugee camp 
in the Orange River Colony he wrote, for the edification 
of his congregation, of the crime of resistance, of the 
humanity of the concentration camps, of his determina- 
tion to do everything ‘‘ to make his people get down on 
the British side of the fence”. But soon after Mr. 
Botha returned to the Cape he recanted every word 
and begged forgiveness. ‘*Ons Land”, the organ of 
the Bond, extended to him a grudging forgiveness for 
his ‘‘ genuine and well-meant repentance ”, but refused 
to justify his conduct in the first instance. In short 
Mr. Botha has been forced by the boycott to revoke his 
loyalty, and the party to which Sir Gordon Sprigg has 
attached himself condones treason and condemns 
loyalty. The Africanders, now that the terror of war is 
forgotten, are forgetting their hypocrisy, that semblance 
of citizen virtue into which they were for a moment 
shamed. And at such a crisis in the history of the 
colony the loyalist leader is Sir Gordon Sprigg ! 


Lord Kitchener has started to take up his Indian com- 
mand and seldom even in her fine record has India had 
two public servants combining as much intellect and 
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will as Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. On the 
eve of his departure Lord Kitchener was examined by 
the War Commission. A man of his accuracy in 
detail must be amazed by the official account of the 
evidence he gave. Generalities were seldom so general, 
wide or empty of content; and no purpose is served 
by the publishing of such a perfunctory summary. As 
the Commission, if it is to do any good, must concern 
itself largely with personalities, its task would be made 
impossible by the presence of reporters; but that 
particular compromise between silence and speech 
which has been adopted is useless as a sop to the 
public spirit of curiosity and tends to throw undeserved 
ridicule on the work of the Commission. Since the 
first sitting two members, Lord Strathcona and Sir 
Frederick Matthew Darley, have been added to the 
Commission. Their presence will increase its strength 
and prestige. The two men have been intimately in 
touch with many colonial soldiers who bring to the 
solution of military problems a freshness of view blurred 
neither by prejudice nor precedent. 


‘“*A mass-meeting” of reservists, consisting of not 
more than five hundred people, assembled in Hyde Park 
on Sunday afternoon with the object of “‘ obtaining 
justice from the Government”. The number of men 
seeking work has been exaggerated and in some cases 
good offers have been refused. But it is a national 
duty that a returning soldier who is willing and able 
should not be left among the mendicants, and one 
may presume that some of the ninety who started 
from Waterloo Bridge on Sunday are in this class. 
Employers should realise that a soldier who leaves the 
army with a good character is generally better qualified 
for work than a man who has not had the advantage of 
discipline. When 50,000 of Cromwell’s troops were 
dispersed just before the Restoration they were absorbed 
into civilian life with no friction and without regulation 
by government, for the reason that employers at once 
discovered their superior capacity for disciplined work. 
A large number of the reservists perhaps have not the 
initiative or the will of the Ironsides; but a man does 
not fight for three years in South Africa without acquir- 
ing some handiness and some hardiness that would 
help him in what he put his hands to. 


The refusal of the remount. officers to use the local 
and special knowledge of military attachés at Wash- 
ington and Vienna was one of the more serious charges 
brought against the War Office by the Commission. 
A similar shyness of co-operation between British 
consuls and British men of commerce is one of the 
gravest flaws in our commercial organisation ; and the 
fault lies with the consular service. The consuls should 
be, as it were, the antenne of commerce, responding 
at once to stimulus and conveying information. But 
the consular service has been falling back : the number 
of consuls is inadequate, the individual capacity is 
hampered by red tape and in spite of the cost of the 
system the pay and condition of service are not good 
enough to attract the right men. The faulty organisa- 
tion of the servige has been brought into prominence 
by several recent events: and it is turther proof of the 
bad effect on trade that the special organs of commerce, 
the ‘* Syren” for instance, are pleading for reformation. 
The consul is the one man who has the chance of 
seeing opportunity early; and it is the first step which 
counts. 


Sir Edmund Barton will hardly find the federal Com- 
monwealth going so strong as when he Jeft Australia six 
months ago to attend the Coronation of King Edward. 
That the restriction of immigration, the total prohibi- 
tion of black labour, and the modificatiogs in the fiscal 
arrangements of the various colonies necessitated by 
the federal tariff have occasioned inconvenience and 
loss in particular quarters is undoubted, but equally 
undoubted must have been the foreknowledge that 
such inconvenience and loss were inseparable from the 
change in status which the colonies have undergone. 
It has recently been said that if the federation plebiscite 
were taken to-day, the people of Australia would declare 
against it Obviously that is a matter on which the 
best informed can only speak from conjecture. What 
is certain in the situation is that the Australian politi- 


cians were never cordially in favour of the union, and 
federation was only assured when it was referred to the 
people. The Australian public generally can have 
suffered no grave hardship as the direct result of federa- 
tion, and the irritation now manifested against the 
Federal Government, if analysed, would probably prove 
to be merely the latest move of disappointed politicians. 


Much of the news from the Balkan States is not much 
more trustworthy than the stories from Colombia. We 
know two things: that Turkey has rapidly collected 
troops and that she sent a circular to the Powers 
protesting against the attitude of Bulgaria on the 
Macedonian frontier. In answer Great Britain Austria 
and Russia are reported to have sent remonstrances to 
Sofia. From Turkey and Bulgaria respectively come 
contrary reports which nevertheless may well be par- 
tisan interpretations of the same events. The Bulgarian 
news is that the Turks have completely destroyed a 
number of Christian villages and that 600 women, 
children and old men have fled from them over the 
Bulgarian frontier. The Turks report victories over 
Bulgarians and there is corroborative evidence of the 
appearance of Bulgarian uniforms and Bulgarian rifles 
on the wrong side of the frontier. 


The strike in America has come to an end ; masters 
and men have agreed to abide by the decision of arbi- 
trators, the subjects to be debated having been adjusted 
at a preliminary conference which consisted of the 
President and Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, together 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s partners, and two Federal 
officials. Six arbitrators have been appointed on the 
Commission and in a few days they will meet to choose 
a chairman and to arrange for sittings and the hearing 
of evidence. The terms of the issues submitted to 
them have not yet been announced, but the fact of the 
strike having been called off and that work will be 
resumed in a few days, shows that the miners have 
agreed to be bound by the decision of the Commission, 
the appointment of which was submitted by Mr. 
Mitchell to them for their acceptance before he entered 
into the agreement. There seems a hopeful prospect 
that the French strike is on the point of settlement by 
the acceptance of the men’s terms. This refers pro- 
bably to the purely industrial questions, and the pen- 
sions, and minimum wage, and the eight hours day 
demands will no doubt be left for other modes of 
settlement. 


Lord Rosebery’s special knowledge stops short per- 
haps at Chinese music; otherwise his omniscience in 
popular subjects is only comparable to Whewell’s in 
more academic themes. His topographical knowledge 
of London is that of a specialist ; and his plea for the 
London Topographical Society was both genuine and 
ingenious. The Society is almost entirely busied with 
saving records, photographic and descriptive, of the 
London which,has seldom altered so rapidly as in the 
last year or two. Like the librarians at the Bodleian, 
they have little time or money left for recovering the 
history of the past ; and London should possess enough 
keen citizens to give the society an effective member- 
ship. Lord Rosebery made one new suggestion, that 
a store of London books should be gathered and pro- 
perly housed. Was he, as a brother Scot, thinking 
that £30,000 vainly offered by a Scotsman to a London 
district was lying idle at the bankers ? 


We are entirely pleased with the appointment of Dr. 
Armitage Robinson to the Deanery of Westminster ; a 
position which we are confident will now resume the 
legitimate influence it has for a long time failed to com- 
mand. Dr. Robinson's critical scholarship and wide cul- 
ture provide the qualities one is entitled to look for from 
the Dean of Westminster, while his Broad Church atti- 
tude, we must admit, is entirely in harmony with the 
traditions of the place. A proper balance also makes 
it desirable that this appointment should go to a 
Cambridge man. Nor are we less pleased with the 
promotion of Professor Beeching, a distinguished Oxford 
man, to the canonry vacated by Dr. Robinson. In 
these days of bustle in circles ecclesiastic it is very 
gratifying to find distinction conferred on a clergyman 


_ of real literary taste, and withal a poet. 
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The Society for the Protection of Birds has offered 
a prize for the best essay on birds’ feeding habits. 
This method of increasing knowledge—and greater 
knowledge always means greater sympathy—is good in 
itself and the advice offered to candidates acquits the 
society of any excess of sentiment. The utilitarian 
study of birds has been much exaggerated in America, 
though it has undoubtedly led to respect for birds from 
other views than the utilitarian. But in England too 
little attention has been given to this side of the subject, 
with the result that keepers shoot the kestrels as 
eagerly as the sparrow hawks and the farmers are 
persuaded that rooks poke about the roots of potatoes 
for the sake of the starch they yield. If the writers of 
the prize essays will believe that it is the fruit of 
personal observation which the society wishes to 
encourage and to gather, many parts of the community, 
in which we include the birds, may benefit not a little. 


We are under the impression that Mr. Alfred Austin 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution last week 
was what schoolboys call ‘‘boshed”. Lord Rosebery 
wrote expressing his ‘‘deep regret” that he could not 
be present ; and Professor Saintsbury ‘‘ dared say that 
his friend Mr. Austin would like to trace his genealogy 
to Spenser. He was afraid it could not be done quite 
completely”. Mr. Austin in opening his address said 
he was frequently asked of late years “‘ what is philo- 
sophical”? He went on to make a quotation from 
Shakespeare—‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio”, &c.—and advised people to read the 
greater poets more: philosophies perished; great 
poems remained; great poems were permanent; and 
so on—we rely on the ‘‘ Times” report of his speech. 
Of course Lord Rosebery and Professor Saintsbury 
have a right to their ironies and sly thrusts, but after 
all Mr. Austin is Poet Laureate. It is a high office. 
bv gg the safety of an ex-Prime Minister making 

n of it. ; 


Stock markets have been to a large extent under the 
influence of the conditions which prevailed in the 
American market, and the news that the anthracite 
coal strike was practically settled resulted in almost a 
general improvement. Consols, however, did not 
respond to the better tone prevailing in other sections, 
the,explanation probably being that there is still a 
large bull account in this security. Favourable traffic 
returns, combined with the firm tendency in other 
markets, resulted in an advance in Home Rails, 
where the tone is now distinctly harder. Par- 
ticular strength was shown by Scotch Stocks on 
buying from the North. The South African market 
is decidedly firm, but there is not much activity 
in this department pending Ministerial statements with 
regard to taxation. The account to be arranged was 
within much the same narrow limits as has been the 
case at the past two or three settlements, and con- 
tinuation rates showed little variation from those ruling 
last time. The gold output for September of the mines 
which have so far restarted working on the Witwaters- 
rand amounted to 170,802 ozs. of fine gold. The out- 
put for the month of August was 162,750 ozs. and in 
July 149,179 ozs. 

Amongst Rhodesians the feature was the buoyancy 
of copper shares, and especially Northern Copper 
(B. S. A.) on the report that the property is to be 
examined by an expert from the Rio Tinto Company. 
Australians, which have recently been depressed by 
certain outside conditions, spurted yesterday under 
the lead of Perseverance. The last-named ad- 
vanced 7s. 8d. on a circular from the secretary of 
the company stating that the condition of the mine 
was never so good as it is now. There is still 
almost an entire absence of business in the West 
African market, but prices remain fairly steady. 
The directors of the Anaconda Copper Company have 
declared a dividend at the rate of 2s. per share. Owing 
to the announcement that a common ground of agree- 


ment for the settlement of the coal strike had been. 


reached, Americans advanced ‘sharply, the upward 
tendency being helped by some relaxation of monetary 
stringency in New York, and at the time of writing the 
market is strong. Consols 933. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October). 


THE EDUCATION BILL—SEEING OURSELVES. 


ig anyone had any doubt of the need of an Education 

Bill, the autumn political campaign, as our wire- 
pulling friends would say, must have convinced him 
of its necessity, unless he was very far below the 
ordinary level of British stupidity ; and what would be 
his estate then it would be hard indeed to say. For 
had the people of this country been even tolerably well 
educated, by which we emphatically do not mean 
tolerably well informed, the opposition engineered 
against this Bill in the country would have been too 
obviously dishonest as well as absurd to have any 
chance of success. A better educated people would 
have found little difficulty in understanding the main 
lines of this Bill, and understanding they would simply 
have laughed down the sound and fury raised by the 
nonconformists and the Liberal machine as signifying 
nothing. As it is, the plain man who is neither a keen 
partisan nor a theologian has been impressed to the 
extent of making him uncertain where he is. He had 
not thought there was any injustice or religious intoler- 
ance in the Bill, but now that he hears this terrible 
din going on all around him, he begins to think 
there must be something behind it. The truth 
is he neither knows what the Bill contains nor 
understands such of it as he does know. The 
ignorance that prevails as to this Bill is almost incredi- 
ble ; but the nonconformist wire-pullers have perceived 
it and profit by it. Nor is this ignorance confined 
to the working classes; on the contrary, we believe 
a larger proportion of those who really understand the 
Bill could be found amongst working-men than 
amongst middle-class people, because a larger propor-. 
tion of them take a living interest in politics, whether 
to their advantage or their hurt we do not say. But 
no class really understands the Bill: we would not 
mind wagering that if one went into half a dozen of the 
largest and socially foremost country houses in every 
county in England and asked the master of the house 
to explain what this Bill was about, he would be hope- 
lessly unable to give an intelligible account of it. If, 
again, one made a visitation of South Kensington or 
Chelsea, or some such region where it is professed that 
culture abounds, the mistress of the house would indeed 


give a copious account of the Bill, but it would be © 


wrong. So that Mr. Balfour was more than justified 
in making his Manchester speech a plain statement of 
the main lines of the Government plan. None the less 
that such a speech should be the right and indeed the 
necessary speech for the occasion is a condemnation 
of the Unionist party managers and of our leaders in 
the Church. It is idle to deny that the Church’s con- 
tribution to the settlement of this great national ques- 
tion has been amazingly small. Tne slackness of the 
party managers is bad; but with them it is business 
neglect ; with the Bishops it should be a matter of 
conscience. The moment the Bill had been introduced 
in the House of Commons, an educational expert, 
who might conceivably in half a dozen constituencies 
have been the sitting Unionist member, should have 
been sent from the headquarters of the Unionist party 
to every constituency to explain the Bill to the local 
party leaders, such as the officers of the local associa- 
tion and so on. If these gentlemen could be got to 
understand the Bill, there could hardly be much diffi- 
culty with the mass of the people. But the organisers 
did not take the Bill seriously. The explanation is 
doubtless that which Mr. Balfour gave in his speech. 
The smooth course of the Bill in the early stages 
seemed to justify the pariy managers in leaving alone 
a question which Unionist politicians always regard as 
very dangerous matter. They thought that if they kept 
quiet, the Bill would just go through and then the 
subject be dropped. Unionist members were naturally 
not disinclined to take their cue from headquarters 
as it spared them the unpleasant task of talking to 
their constituents of a matter about which they cared 
little and knew little ; and of which their constituents 
knew and cared even less. From the party point of 
view it was just a bad calculation; the managers 
apparently forgot to allow for the working of the 
Machine on the other side. 

But the apathy of the ecclesiastical authorities seems 
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to us something far more serious. We are guided by 
personal observation when we say that the ordinary 
layman is fairly puzzled and astonished at the indiffer- 
ence of the clergy to the fortunes of the Bill. Are they 
afraid of touching politics? Politics ? But this is a f{unda- 
mental religious question. Is that Christianity of which 
the Church is the depository to be taught to English 


children in elementary schools? We Churchmen have _ 


said over and over again that unless we get enough 
financial help from the State, we cannot maintain our 
Church schools ; and the religious teaching which we 
think right cannot be given in undenominational 
schools. Therefore this Bill reaches what the Church 
must regard as fundamentals. And yet the ordinary 
arish priest holds aloof. This, we are glad to admit, 
is partly due to his very sound habit of attending 
closely to his own daily work and not troubling himself 
about politics and newspaper controversies. We have 
no doubt that if a Bill were passed abolishing all 
denominational schools, many of our excellent clergy 
on the morning when the Bill came into effect would 
go down to open their schools in blissful unconscious- 
ness that there was any reason why they should not. 
But while this indifference to public matters is ex- 
cusable enough and may be commendable in the 
parish parson, such is not the case with the Bishop. 
It is his business to know what is going on in 
the world and to guide his clergy accordingly. Where 
have the Bishops been in this matter? Has the 
whole Bench ever yet met to consider the question ? 
So far as we can discover, the only outcome (and it 
came out apparently by accident) of any action on 
the part of the Bishops was a series of resolu- 
tions, which cannot be said to constitute a policy, 
and which the Bishops took no pains whatever to 
make known to the Church. It has been absolutely 
impossible for the ordinary Churchman to know 
whether the Church had any educational policy or if 
it had, what the policy was. A more signal instance 
of political incapacity in a body containing a number 
of able men we have never known. Cardinal Vaughan 
and his small community of Roman Catholics have 
taught the English Church a lesson which we trust 
she is not past learning. 

It is not yet too late for action. It may be too late 
for action that can affect the Bill for the better; but 
we have to consider its administration as well as 
its passage. Of this there is now no doubt. The 
Bill will pass, but if not understood it-will not effect 
nearly all the good of which it is capable. Is it not 
possible for the Conservative Central Office to send an 
educational expert to every constituency as we sug- 
gested above? Is it not possible for every Bishop to 
arrange for an educational expert to expound the Bill 
to the managing committee of every Church school in 
his diocese? Public meetings are not of much use 
until the Bill has been carefully explained line by line, by 
question and answer, to small gatherings of those who, 
whether by speaking or action, would be likely to 
affect education in the locality. 

Mr. Balfour seems te have made up his mind that 
the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause, the condition 
precedent of a settlement of religious teaching on the 
Scotch denominational plan in State schools, is im- 
possible. This we deeply regret; and we must say 
that the reason he assigns seems to us very incon- 
clusive. The nonconformists, he says, will never 
willingly part with that clause. They do not seem to 
be very willing that denominational schools: shall be 
maintained out of the rates; yet Mr. Balfour is 
determined that they shall be so maintained. Mr. 
Chamberlain has expressed himself in favour of taking 
the will of the parents as the guiding rule for the 
religious instruction of their children. It seems a great 
pity that when they have to go through all this hub- 
bub, Ministers should not do the business thoroughly. 
There could be no more bitter opposition than there 
is now. While the clause forbidding the use of 
catechism and formularies stands, there will be no 
settlement of the religious question. The old 
thorn in the side of English education will remain, 
We note that some, among them the ‘Church 
Quarterly Review ”, seem to think that it will be pos- 
sible to obtain facilities for denominational teaching in 


County Schools (now Board Schools) without the repeal 
of the Cowper-Temple clause. That, we are persuaded, 
is a delusion. The prohibition against catechisms and 
so forth will so hamper the denominational teacher 
that either he will break the law by using them or he 
will lapse into religious platitude which will not be 
religion at all. We have no doubt that had the Church 
made its mind known early in the day, the Cowper- 
Temple clause would be repealed. . 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AGAIN. 


"TRE Eastern Question has a tendency to periodic 

recrudescence. The Turkish Empire is indeed 
much in the condition of a man suffering from malarial 
fever: after considerable periods of apparent recovery 
he is suddenly laid low with fits of terrible intensity 
which threaten to carry him off, until the sounder side 
of his constitution prevails again and he goes on his 
way as before. Five and twenty years ago the troubles 
in the Near East, which we view now with com- 
parative indifference, would have threatened war, but 
peace is recognised to-day as the. general interest of 
Europe and the Bulgarian insurgents may rage but they 
imagine a vain thing, if they believe that any Great 
Power contemplates “‘ freeing ” Macedonia and handing 
over its destinies to the control of any one section of its 
warring races and creeds. For the same reason we are 
not seriously alarmed by the circumstantial tales that have 
been current as to the successful attempts of Russia to 
impose upon the Porte her will as to the Dardanelles. 
No one doubts that constant pressure is exercised by 
Russia to improve her position in that quarter, and she 
may well endeavour to secure concessions in the direc- 
tion towards which she would be constantly advancing. 
It would be unnatural if she did not, but she is far 
more likely to proceed by-cautious steps than to attempt 
to go by leaps and bounds. Experience teaches us that 
Russia does not abrogate treaties by great strokes of 
policy when all Europe is at peace and on the watch. 
Clearly we could not allow her to secure the free 
passage of her warships through the disputed Straits 
without securing similar rights for our own. If 
she had thought it possible to effect such a coup 
two years ago, she would have done it, for the 
time certainly seemed more propitious with all 
our available land forces occupied in South Africa. 
What she did not attempt when we had one arm tied 
behind our back she will hardly accomplish when we 
have both free. She is much more likely to endeavour 
to work up from single concessions to establish a 
general principle. Other Powers also, besides our- 
selves, are averse to Russian domination at Constanti- 
nople. Germany has her interests in the Near East. 
She would not fight Russia for them but she would 
intrigue, and it is well to remember that Turkey in 
Europe and Syria are the regions wherein differences 
may most easily arise between France and her ally. 
The uneasiness of Russian opioion when France seized 
Mitylene is well within our memory, and France 
is still proud (even in the days of M. Combes) to 
style herself the protector of the Turkish Catholics. 
Austria, much against the will of Italy, has established 
her claim to that position in Albania, but everywhere 
else in Turkey the right of France is practically 
admitted. 

Even Macedonia and its woes fail to excite public 
opinion in this country. There are still some worthy 
folk among us who deplore in this attitude the triumph 
of materialism and the incapacity of our people any 
longer to be stirred to the crusading spirit. It is one 
of the charges made against Lord Rosebery by the 
critics of his own party that in throwing cold water 
on the Armenian agitation he ministered to this 
materialism and sadly declined from the Gladstone 
level. But Lord Rosebery understood too well the 
artificial nature of the agitation and the cruel surprise 
which. any attempt to foment it would cause to the 
conspirators as well as the victims. As it was, 
incautious utterances here, and the absence of a proper 
number of British representatives in the country 
itself, were undoubtedly responsible for the cruelties 
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which directly we are bound to impute to the Turkish 
Government. In this matter we cannot defer to 
our singularly well-informed correspondent ‘‘ Sadik”, 
although with what he writes of Macedonia we are in 
almost complete agreement. 

During and since the war with Greece the Porte has 
been on its good behaviour. It would be singularly 
bad policy for it to be ruthless, at all events on this 
side the Bosphorus. Abdul Hamid knows this well 
and we are not likely to see the perpetration of any 
**Macedonian atrocities”. He is playing the part of 
policeman trying his best to keep order among the 
Christians of various races and creeds who would 
fain be cutting one another’s throats and those of their 
Ottoman masters. Sympathy indeed would be singu- 
larly wasted on the Macedonian insurgents. ‘‘ Sadik”, 
the second of whose two interesting letters we publish 
to-day, alludes to one fact that should be borne in 
mind by the friends of Macedonian independence. 
**Very few people” he says “‘ understand the charac- 
teristics and the tendency of the different races 
which inhabit the Ottoman Empire”. The 
is equally to the point if we confine it to that 
portion of the Empire which is comprised in the 
vague term ‘‘ Macedonia”. Macedonia proper is the 
tract of country lying west and north of Salonika 
but it is loosely used to include nearly the whole 
of Turkey in Europe. Macedonia, in this usually 
accepted sense, is a conglomerate of races and 
religions as its culinary namesake contains diverse 
fruits. To talk of this territory as a ‘‘ country” 
which can be “freed” and left to conduct its own in- 
dependent career is to suggest a political prescription 
worthy of the Indian Congress. The results of an 
inde ent Macedonia would be analogous to those 
which would result from an independent India. If all 
outside pressure were removed, which is unthinkable, 
the strongest race would come to the top after a despe- 
rate struggle and would remain there as long as it 
could, suppressing opposition in the manner best under- 
stood throughout all uncivilised lands. The spectacle 
of such a struggle would excite neighbouring inde- 
pendent States to a dangerous extent; they would 
most certainly assist their religious and political parti- 
sans or wink at such assistance rendered by their 
subjects till intervention by the Great Powers became a 
necessity. Turkish rule is not good, but it is at present 
the only possible alternative to anarchy in these regions 
or a European war. 

The raids of the egregious ‘‘ Colonel Jankoff” will 
not succeed at present in their object. Their aim is 
perfectly evident. It is the old game which is 
correctly described by ‘‘ Sadik” as carried on to 
incite the Turks to use reprisals. The same idea 
was prevalent among Armenian agitators that, if the 
Turks could be induced to commit some atrocities, 
Europe would interfere. For the present the campaign 
will fail. Russia will not permit the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to countenance it. But every year it will recom- 
mence. Bulgaria is more interested in Macedonia than 
in any other matter of external politics, and the Princi- 
pality is full of Bulgarians who have immigrated 
trom Macedonia. They are bold, adroit and restless 
and are quite out of the control of the Bul- 
garian Government. The same disturbing element 
exists in Servia in a less degree and Serbs from 
Macedonia are always at work urging the claims 
of their ‘‘ brethren”. It was only in 1896 that the 
Servians seriously set up a propaganda in Macedonia. 
On the present ‘‘ divide et impera policy” the Turks 
encouraged their political activity and we now find 
Servians ready to assert their right to the country 
from the Danube to the A.gean. Their party is not so 
strong as the Bulgarian but on occasion it could raise 
very pretty riots and cause quite sufficient disturbance to 
set their partisans at work at home and abroad. Apart 
from the Slavonic races, for the Bulgarians have become 
entirely Slavised, there are two other factors in Macedonia 
which must be taken into account, the Mohammedan 

pulation and the Vlachs. The former are of course 

ithful to the Turkish Government and have no desire 
to be put under the heel of the Christian whether he 
own the authority of the Patriarch or the Exarch, or 
the Metropolitan at Belgrade. The Vlachs are perhaps 


the most interesting ingredient in the Macedonian 
compound. Most authorities have practically agreed to 
recognise in them the descendants of the ancient 
Thracians. They are industrious and, unlike other 
Balkan peoples, have no political aspirations. They 
live on the best terms with their Turkish neighbours 
and make no complaints of ‘‘ oppression”. It is re- 


markable that after the war of 1897 the Vlachs. in 


Thessaly petitioned the Powers to place them under the 
Government of the Porte and not of the Greeks. The 
Viach propaganda, started recently by Roumania and 
fomented by the Porte, has been a useful countercheck 
to the Bulgarians and Serbs but is purely artificial. 

Such is Macedonia. It contains three Christian 
races, two of them bitterly hostile with divergent 
political ambitions and rival Churches. The third is 
friendly to the Turks and desires no change. With the 
Mohammedan peasantry they only ask to be let alone. 
Autonomy has done much for Bulgaria where there is 
unity of race and Church : it could bring, as things are, 
nothing but worse confusion, disaster and bloodshed in 
a region where we see to-day not a nationality struggling 
for freedom but a battlefield of rival ambitions, racial 
and religious. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S GLADSTONE. 


How long a time must elapse after a great man’s 
death until he can be treated with the freedom 
of history will always be a nice question. There are 
old-fashioned people who still talk of ‘‘ Mr.” Pitt and 
“Mr.” Burke. To find the Times” and Lord 
Rosebery, both patterns of propriety, referring to the 
penultimate Premier of Queen Victoria’s reign as 
‘* Gladstone” is a reminder that the period of conven- 
tional deference is much shortened, and that we speak 
our minds about the illustrious dead—as indeed about 
everything else—much more freely than of yore. The 
unveiling of a statue is not of course the occasion for a 
critical analysis of character: it is allowed to be the 
opportunity for a panegyric. With the single exception 
of Mr. John Morley, there is no living statesman who 
is better qualified to praise Gladstone than Lord 
Rosebery. Sir William Harcourt of course has seen 
more of Gladstone in his parliamentary prime, in the 
‘sixties when he and Disraeli were at the fiercest 
passage of their life-long duel. But there never was 
any love lost or confidence exchanged between Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt, and in his closing years 
the veteran Prime Minister divided his political 
affection between the member for Montrose and the 
laird of Dalmeny. It may be said at once that Lord 
Rosebery did his business at Glasgow as well as every- 
body expected it would be done—there were the 
rhetorical felicity, the happy anecdotes, and the shrewd 
judgment, which one is now accustomed to look for 
whenever Lord Rosebery writes or speaks on a subject 
of political biography. With consummate art, and 
some humour, Lord Rosebery summed up the strength 
and weakness of his hero in his opening sentence. 
‘*] at any rate can recall one memory, the record of 
that marvellous day in December, 1879, nearly twenty- 
three years ago, when the indomitable old man delivered 
his rectorial address to the students at noon, a long 
political speech in S. Andrews Hall in the evening, 
and a substantial discourse on receiving an address 
from the corporation at 10 o’clock at night.” It goes 
without saying that those three speeches would have 
been better worth listening to and infinitely better 
worth reading had their delivery been separated by, 
say, a week. But Gladstone was like old David 
Deans, of whom his daughter Jeannie said: ‘‘ Just set 
the auld man on talking: he’ll get mair comfort to 
himsel’ that way.” Gladstone was never really 
comfortable unless he was talking, with the con- 
sequence that very few of his speeches can now be 
read, either as literature, or history, or philosophy. 
And yet this very talkativeness and want of reserve 
were as much a strength as a weakness to the man. 
Britons are themselves so shy and reserved that 
nothing fascinates them more than the opposite quali- 
ties of volubility and openness. All shy persons are 
like that : they love a rattle, and with all deference be 
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it written, Gladstone was a rattle, not an empty, foolish 
one, but still a political rattle. Lord Rosebery is quite 
right in saying that he would have been a brilliant 
success in any walk of life. Gladstone would have 
been a great ecclesiastic, a great lawyer, a great 
financier or manufacturer. When you combine industry 
that sometimes seemed superhuman with physical 
strength that excited the wonder of all, and when to 
these you add a courage that nothing could quell, we 
do not know in what profession the possessor of these 
qualities would not command success, The same can- 
not be said of all our statesmen. One cannot, for 
instance, imagine Mr. Balfour successful in the City, or 
Mr. Chamberlain contented in a cloister, or Lord 
Salisbury pleading at the Bar. But Gladstone’s mental 
and physical equipment for every phase of the battle of 
life was far beyond what is commonly vouchsafed to 
‘the kindly race of men”. 

We are all the more grateful to Lord Rosebery’s 
delicacy in not dwelling upon Gladstone’s religious 
faith, because there is no doubt that his piety was 
of the perfectly sincere and intense type, and that 
it was to the statesman a great secret of power. 
However unpopular the particular policy which 
Gladstone might at any moment be advocating, his 
religious character always secured him from disrespect, 
and indeed always kept him a warm cerner in the hearts 
of the masses. His other virtues Lord Rosebery 
touched in his light and graceful way. Urbane he was, 
beyond the manners of his age, and the only instance 
on record of his descending to an insolent insinuation 
was when he was interrupted late at night by a Tory 
reveller, of whom he complained as ‘‘ having obviously 
had access to sources of inspiration which are denied to 
me ”, Gladstone’s belief in himself and his own schemes 
was certainly irresistible. His cast of mind was 
clerical, and nobody understood the clerical mind better 
than George Eliot, who observes that *‘ no miracle can 
be wrought without faith—without the worker’s faith in 
himself, as well as the recipient’s faith in him. And the 
greater part of the worker’s faith in himself is made up 
of the faith that others believe in him”. It was a 
miracle of faith, the conversion of the majority of the 
Liberal party to the Home Rule Bill of 1886. The 
return of the Radical party to power by the consti- 
tuencies in 1892 was a miracle of faith. When one 
reads Lord Rosebery’s catalogue of Gladstone’s gifts, 
detailed with the loving precision of a connoisseur, the 
wonder is that more miracles were not wrought. For 
in sober truth Gladstone achieved very little. Pitt 
saved Europe from Buonaparte. Russell destroyed the 
power of the peerage. Peel emancipated the Catholics 
and repealed the corn duties. Palmerston claimed and 
kept for England a leading place in the slippery 
politics of the Continent. Beaconsfield enfranchised 
the working-men of the towns, and revived the waning 
spirit of Imperialism. But what did Gladstone 
achieve ? He disestablished the Irish Church, and 
made a splendid attempt to destroy the legislative 
union between England and Ireland. We do not wish 
to disparage a venerable name. For the greater part 
of his long public life Gladstone bent and tutored to his 
will the British people, and no man can wield that 
power without very rare virtues. But if the future 
generations of Glasgow citizens read their country’s 
history, their admiration for the orator will be tempered 
by a recollection of the mischief which he wrought in 
Ireland, Egypt, and the Transvaal. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMON PRAISE. 


A YEAR ago, about the time of the Church Con- 
gress, we urged the adoption by the Church of 
England of an authorised Hymnal which should be 
worthy to be bound up with the Book of Common 
Prayer. Possessing that exquisite literary treasure of 
sober and sound devotion—we shall not fal! into the 
blunder of talking about ‘‘ our incomparable liturgy ” 
—and having the 1611 version of the Bible, the Church 
of this country ought not to be content with a farrago 
of mediocre hymnody. This point we desire to im- 
press again upon the conscience of Churchmen, and all 


the more because it is understood that a revised 
‘*Ancient and Modern” is being prepared. The 
edition of 1875 was declared by the compilers—irre- 
verently and rather unjustly nicknamed the Forty 
Thieves—to be ‘‘in all human probability their last 
revision”. In 1889, mistaking the real requirements 
of the Church, they added a bulky supplement, in 
which not a dozen compositions are of any merit. 
What was really wanted was large excision. Skilled 
hands are now engaged in enriching certain portions 
of the book, and very rightly restoring to use some of 
the ancient office hymns. But we trust they will not 
forget that the greatest of all arts is ‘‘ the art to blot”. 
Cultivated Churchmen do not want a still more swoln 
and unwieldy hymnary, ‘‘to suit every taste,” but 
one with which the Church of England can meet 
her enemies in the gate and of which in the day 
of the reuniting of Catholic Christendom she need not 
be ashamed. Noone, it will be said, is obliged to sing 
any but the best hymns which he can pick out for 
himself. On the contrary they are picked out by the 
organist or the rector’s wife. The choice certainly 
would not be any better if it were left to a congrega- 
tional plebiscitum. But the Church does not leave it to 
congregations or to officials to select according to taste 
their other devotions. That is not what we at least 
understand by liturgical elasticity. In the ages of 
Christianity which brought the art of worship to its 
highest perfection each part of Divine Service had its 
appointed and appropriate hymns, anthems, introits, 
graduals and so forth, which reflected the exact tone and 
colouring of their setting. The introits were retained 
in the noble and truly native 1549 Prayer-book. The 
ancient hymns, or many of them, so full of Scriptural 
reference and sound teaching, were intended to be 
translated into English and adapted to the Gregorian 
melodies. Clearly it could not be done in a moment, 
and perhaps the result would not have been satisfactory. 
What Cranmer could do in prose the Sternholds and 


Hopkinses of the day could not do in verse. ‘‘Come_ 


Holy Ghost” remains a quaintly grave and antique 
fragment. Yet this, and not hymnal anarchy, was what 
the reformers meant. If the modern Church of England 
knew her own mind, and were not afraid to speak with 
authority, she would insist that nothing should be heard 
inside God’s House but ‘the very best devotional 
theology. 

When Maggie Tulliver, her young heart craving for 
poetry and religious faith, first took up the ‘‘ Christian 
Year” she laid it down again, thinking it was a hymn- 
book. Hymns could not be poetry. Our hymn-book 
makers are certainly of opinion that they need not be. 
George the Third thought that parts of Shakespeare 
were sad stuff, and we are rash enough to hold the same 
opinion about a good deal of the rhymed material of 
even our most fashionable hymn-books. Whatever 
genius it may ask to make the people’s songs, a very 
moderate amount is thought requisite for making the 
people’s hymns. Not that good religious poetry 
of the right length and metre is necessarily good 
hymnody. Cowper’s lines ‘‘ What various hindrances 
we meet ”’—which contain the well-known couplet 
about Satan trembling when he sees the weakest saint 
upon his knees—, and his still more familiar ‘‘God 
moves in a mysterious way”, make very poor congre- 
gational singing. Keble’s fine composition for S. John 
the Evangelist, ‘‘ Word supreme”, and others of the 
same type have not the simple directness of the true 
hymn. Indeed our hymn-books are full of poems 
which quite fail to lift up the heart and mind of 
assembled worshippers. Contrast the familiar ‘‘ The 
Church’s one Foundation” —bad start though it 
makes with the trochee ‘‘ Church’s””—with the same 
author’s ‘‘ Through midnight gloom from Macedon” 
(**A. and M.” 361), turgid and obscure. Some of Dr. 
Neale’s hymns (take the one for the Harvest) are 
mostly sound and syllables, conveying little or nothing 
to the average Briton. The modern hymn is too astro- 
nomical (consider ‘‘The day Thou gavest, Lord, is 
ended”), too geographical, and too introspective. 
Everyone has heard of the newspaper description of 
‘the finest prayer ever addressed to a New York con- 
gregation”, and hymns too often seem to be constructed 
for the purpose of conveying emotional information to 
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those who sing them. It must be confessed however 
that ancient compositions—especially Greek, with their 
rhetorical and allusive orientalisms —do not always come 
out very well in an English dress. They sing stiffly, 
and smell of the lamp. We may instance the version 
of ‘‘Heri mundus exultavit”, Mason’s ‘‘ Bounteous 
Spirit ”, or Caswall’s ‘‘ The Life which God’s Incarnate 
Word” &c. Narrative hymns are peculiarly liable to 
slip into doggerel, as in the following lines translated 
from the Latin by Caswall, a man who possessed both 
humour and reverence. They are in the Whitsuntide 
hymn, “A. and M.” 152 :— 


** But Judah, faithless still, 
Denies the hand Divine, 
And, mocking, jeers the Saints of Christ 
As full of new-made wine. 


Till Peter in the midst 
By Joel’s ancient word 
Rebukes their unbelief and wins 
Three thousand to the Lord.” 


We cannot conceive a certain translation becoming 
popular at funerals, which begins (‘‘ A. and M.” 609) :— 


** Safe home, safe home in port ! 
Rent cordage, shatter’d deck 
Torn sails, provision short, 
And only not a wreck.” 


Yet this kind of thing is provided at the Burial of the 
Dead in lieu of the chanting which the rubrick expects 

‘the priest and clerks” of the ancient antiphon 
‘* Media Vita” with its most touching solemnity, and 
of the ‘‘I heard a Voice”. When will Churchmen 
begin to make real use of their Prayer-books ? 

n the interests of accurate divinity we wish that 
hymn-writers would remember that stops in the middle 
of lines and marks of interrogation at the end of lines 
cannot be sung. The Easter hymn which has for first 
line ‘‘ Jesus lives; no longer now” is commonly sung 
with appalling neglect of any semi-colon in the sense, 
while Bishop Bickersteth’s now popular hymn, ‘“‘ Peace, 
perfect peace, in this dark world of sin?” is rendered 
as a series of affirmations instead of questions. 

It is of course easy to pick a hole here and a hole 
there. The vernacular hymns of the Church of England 
are much better on the whole than those sung by Roman 
Catholics. They are not usually sticky, methodistical 
or heretical. But the really good ones would make a 
very thin volume. After all the Prayer-book is not a very 
stout volume. To be worthy to be sung amid the noble 
forms of that book every hymn should have the note of 
distinction. We cannot expect that it should always 
be the highest poetry. Dignity, simplicity, reverence 
and devotion are the principal requirements in a 
Christian address to God. These are surely attainable. 
What spoils so much of modern hymnody is its self- 
consciousness, which by some perversity is supposed to 
be peculiarly suitable to be instilled into children, so 
that boys’ and girls’ hymns, instead of being especially 
direct, plain and objective, are composed almost in- 
variably of unwholesome and unreal talk about them- 
selves. A polysyllabic hymn ‘‘O Light, Whose beams 
illumine all”, in which there is scarcely a line a child 
would understand, is actually (‘‘A. and M.” 345) put under 
= heading ‘‘ For the Young” because it contains the 

e 


‘*To Thee our earliest strength we vow ”. 


But even more detestable are the particularist hymns 

ovided for various sections of people, schoolboys, col- 
egians, teachers, church-workers, theological students ; 
for guilds, bands of hope, flower-services, Bible-classes 
and so forth. Whichis really more ‘‘ appropriate ”, that 
the Almighty should be addressed in one of the many 
strains of humble self-forgetting adoration which have 
sufficed for generations of saints, or that His worship- 
pers should gossip to one another in mawkish verse 


about their own circumstances? We urge a clean - 


‘sweep of the so-called children’s hymns and others 
characterised by unhealthy subjectivity. We desiderate 
further the excision of those pompous strings of words 
which are only kept alive by being wedded to a stir- 


ring tune. And we crave a fastidious sifting of the 
tunes, without regard to popular partialities. The 
ancient and the best modern sacred music has a sweet 
ravity and majestic tenderness of feeling which are as 
ar as possible removed from the sugary and noisy style 
which accords, we fear, with the spirit of our age. If 
the Church of England will declare that nothing trivial, 
pretentious or feebly sentimental shall be allowed in her 
public worship, she will have, no doubt, to combat that 
spirit. But for what else was she put into the world ? 


BABIES AND CIGARETTES. 


|S anatomist of melancholy found in the classics 
which were his atmosphere epithets for tobacco 
ranging from ‘‘ divine” to ‘‘ beastial”’, but his list of 
intermediate attributes would be much enlarged by a 
modern philosopher. It is now a distinction not to 
smoke, much as it is a distinction not to play ping pong 
or bridge. ‘‘ Even the oldest” are encouraged to try 
at least a cigarette ; and though the schools have not 
yet provided a smoking room for the boys, the date 
cannot be very far off. There was a time when a 
cigarette was taken as symptom of a modicum of 
riches. For example, the office boy who was raised to 
seven shillings and sixpence a week might be expected 
to celebrate his arrival at wealth by the purchase of a 
packet of fifteen cigarettes, out of which he might take 
a fortnight’s enjoyment. We have seen in such cases 
a cigarette broken tenderly in half and each moiety 
smoked to a finish with the aid of a pin affixed at right 
angles to the smouldering remnant. But in the last few 
years the shrinkage of the world and the activity of 
competition have so reduced prices that cigarettes have 
become as common as letters since the inauguration of 
penny postage; and smoking like letter-writing, having 
grown democratic, is destroyed as an art. But it is an 
unhappy fact of sound economics that the cheaper a 
luxury becomes the greater is the sum of money ex- 
pended upon it; and it is the poorest, and, in this 
case, youngest who give the additional money and 
get the superfluous injury. But one may say that 
now it is de rigueur for the London boy to smoke. 
He is a smug who does not and a hero who spends 
his substance on American ‘‘smokes”. Partly the 
Americans are to blame. They have spent a million and 
a half in the effort to capture the English market ; and 
since big things nowadays often have small effects, 
they have brought cigarettes within the reach of 
the smallest—you can buy no fewer than five for a 
penny—and therefore the ambition of all. Even in 
India the advent of the cheap American cigarette has 
given an impetus to cigarette smoking among the 
native children. Thus extremes have met, and it has 
come about that the old man’s virtue becomes the 
infant’s vice. The cheapness of the bought cigarette 
and the glory of smoking it have encouraged in a yet 
younger and lower grade the hunting zest for rejected 
fragments. A quaint almost plaintive instance comes 
from one of the London suburbs. It was the amuse- 
ment of an old man from the workhouse to visit the 
local station every Sunday morning. He had himself 
tinkered the instrument of his pastime. It consisted of 
a long stick with a pin at the end. With this he used 
to move along the edge of the platform, looking like 
those seekers for buried shell fish who may be seen in 
sandy bays moving along the edge of the tide. But 
his prong was used not for shell fish, but for the burned 
fragments that lay between the platform and the lines. 
When he had well lined his paper bag he returned to 
the workhouse with his booty, dried it on the window- 
sill and later enjoyed the double luxury of a cheap pipe 
and easy generosity. But gradually the bed became 
exhausted and at last he complained to a district visitor 
he was forced to give up the fishing. Men —— 
from the City on Saturday still throw away what is left 
of their cigars and cigarettes; but iofant fishers 
swarming up the railway banks on either hand antici- 
ate the old pauper ; and they may be seen at any time 
in the streets pulling at the twice smoked pieces. One’s 
pity is pulled two ways. Shall one be more sorry for 
the old man’s pilfered pleasure or the infant’s precocious 
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in? The remnant cigar at any rate-must be pain and 
at the base of that railway bank comes over the pilferers 
the due reward. ‘‘ Please Tony’s dying in the church- 
yard” reported Jackanapes’ friend, after his first taste 
of brown paper ; and like Jackanapes, the human boy 
will always strive to anticipate outward manhood. . But 
these rare incursions into the pleasure of smoke are 
become a habit. The London boy may be seen rolling 
cigarettes with the aptitude of the Turk in the shop 
window. The Americans have got back several thou- 
sands of pounds from the halfpennies of the street boy, 
though one is glad to hear that the noble attempt 
has not justified the capital expenditure. Cigarettes 
hang at the slack angle learnt only by much practice 
from the corner of the mouths of infants, and the 
sight is too common to excite wonder. If some re- 
forming elder pulls the boy’s ears and demands excuse 
for his precocity he will answer, forcibly, that he has 
left school. He holds that his shoulders are fit for the 
toga virilis at that epoch and justifies his virile puffing 
on the same plea as the freshman. Both have lett 
school and schoolboy things and the smoke is the 
symbol of the fire of virility. It is nothing that the one 
has hardly reached his teens and the other almost 
emerged. 

‘There are reformers—zealous as the head-master 
who told his boys that ‘‘ pickles were the handmaids 
of immorality ”—who put juvenile smoking at the root 
of all evil. They describe 


‘* How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow deyrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after smoking lives) 

Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards”. 


They would urge that the example of the older and 
wiser is to blame. They might even say of our old 
pauper ‘‘serve him right”: for reformers are ever 
without sympathy. But Lamb in his manner exactly 
hit the fallacy of the excuse. Speaking of the alleged 
imitation of the rich he says: ‘‘ The Genius of 
Poverty, hampered: and straitened as itis, is not 


.so barren of invention but it can trade upon the 


staple of its own vice without drawing on their capital. 
The poor are not quite such ‘servile imitators as they 
take them for.” The fault is that the vice is easy, 
peculiarly attractive to boys by reason of its mannish 
affectation, and above all it is cheap. It is also 
damaging. Even Hobbes, the apostle of tobacco, who 
held that the world would be wise when men smoked 
more and read less would have compounded a 
different prescription for extreme youth. The chim- 
panzees and lizards have qualities which the cigarette 
develops and a sumptuary law that was obeyed would 
benefit in pocket and—elsewhere—the boy who has 
escaped from the thraldom of the board school to the 
liberty of a free smoking room. Tony did not die in the 
churchyard, after all—Nature had her own remedy for 
the nicotine poison—but a peer of his did; and an 
Oxford poet wrote his epitaph, of which we remember 
only the sad conclusion :— 


** Nuper est extinctus Jones 
Causa mortis, cigarette.” 


And poor Jones whom he celebrated was a Jones 
minimus. 


CORMORANTS AND ANGLERS. 


HE sea-fisher views with a more or less careless 


indifference the greedy cormorant. He is no 
great lover of his feathered rival, but there are still 
lenty of fish in the salt water for them both. But it 
is not so with the angler in fresh water, who knows too 
well the ravages made by these birds on trout and 
young salmon, which, in these days of a thousand rods 
where thirty years ago there were but fifty, can ill be 
spared. And so the trout-fisher, if, as occasionally 
happens, he goes out upon the tide with some weather- 
beaten man of the salt water, and notes the cormorant 


sitting upon some rock or. pole near the river bar, 
sunning his bronze-black back and getting up an 
appetite for his next onslaught upon the fishes, tries 
to inoculate his brother of the sea with some of his 
own natural hatred against this feathered hog of the 
shore line. And, in truth, he has some reason for his 
hate. Of all creatures, the cormorant is perhaps the 
most voracious ; he has a marvellously rapid digestion 
—not so rapid, perhaps, as that lightning swallower 
and digester, the Locust Bird of South Africa, a bird 
of incredible help to the South African farmer—and the 
amount of damage that he does is, in an over-fished 
country, very serious. So much has this fact been 
recognised of late, and so frequent have been the 
complaints made within the last year or two against 
the cormorants in the west of England, where their 
numbers have greatly increased, that the Devon 
County Council have now excluded these birds from 
their protected list under the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts. The Exe Board of Conservators are but too 
fully aware of the depredations of cormorants upon 
young salmonidz and other fish, and are now taking 
steps to reduce their numbers. Funds are being raised, 
a campaign has been set on foot, and rewards are to 
be offered for the destruction of these birds. 

The cormorant, in whatever part of the world he 
lives and whatever be his species, is an extraordinarily 
expert fisherman and diver. He has a strong natural 
instinct to devour, and the very presence of water, 
even without the sign of a fish, at once arouses 
this desire. Colonel Montagu once had a young 
cormorant in captivity. He noted that, at the sight of 
water, the bird became restless, and when liberated it 
dived incessantly for a considerable time, until it had 
completely satisfied itself that no fish were to be found. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt Montagu’s 
statement that an average cormorant will easily devour 
and digest three or four pounds of fish twice a day. It 
will be readily conceded that when one of these birds can 
plunder the sea and river of seven or eight pounds of 
fish during each day, the toll taken annually in a single 
district where cormorants happen to be numerous must 
be enormous. On the coastline of South Africa I 
have always been struck with astonishment by two 
things—the teeming plenty of the Cape fisheries 
and the incredible numbers of cormorants. Here the 
superabundance of the one is kept down by the 
apparently inordinate plenty of the other. I have stood 
on the shore line of Cape Colony and watched the 
daily flight of tens of thousands of Cape cormorants 
(Graculus capensis) going to or returning from their 
day’s fishing. The numbers of these birds seem per- 
fectly incredible, unless one has actually witnessed their 
assembled legions. The late C. J. Andersson says of 
them, ‘‘ at some seasons of the year they may be counted 
not merely by tens or even hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions : their numbers in fact, exceed all computa- 
tion ; for it is no unusual thing to see a deep, unbroken 
line of these birds winging their way for two, or even 
three, successive hours to or from their feeding 
grounds”. At the Cape, however, the cormorants are 
not the useless and expensive pests they are in England. 
They are in fact, next to the gannets and penguins, the 
greatest contributors to those vast and fertile deposits 
of guano which are to be found on so many rocks and 
islets from the Cunene river to Table Bay. Under the 


Dutch name Duiker, or diver, the Cape cormorants are 


familiar objects at Cape Town. There are two or three 
species of them. Besides being marvellously expert 
fishers single-handed, these birds often act with great 
address and acuteness in combination. A score of them 
will form in line near the shore and range about until 
they discover a shoal of small fish. Spreading out, 
they drive the fish ashore and enjoy a rich banquet 
among the rocks, sand, and salt water. Pelicans, those 
great first cousins of the cormorant, pursue exactly the 
same tactics, and I have watched with intense interest 
the fishing drives of these birds on the Botletli river, in 
the Ngami country. In these forays the tremendous 
beating of their great wings upon the water—a pelican’s 


wing will measure 9 feet 8 inches from tip to tip—acts 


naturally with terrifying and most successful results 
upon the demoralised fish. 
The British cormorant is, by preference, a frequenter 
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of salt or brackish water; yet he will, especially in 
winter, fish diligently in fresh water some way inland. 
Here too he breeds occasionally, near some lake or 
reservoir. More commonly the nest is found by the 
sea, on cliffs or rock stacks, or in some cave or upon 
a quiet islet. The nest consists of sea-tang, rushes, 
sticks and grasses, and where the birds are numerous 
the neighbourhood is, from the stench of decomposing 
fish, horribly unpleasant. The eggs are usually three 
in number. The young birds feed literally down the 
throats of their mothers, thrusting their heads and 
bills well in and greedily taking the food regurgitated 
for them by their doting parents. The pelican feeds 
her young in much the same manner, and it is probable 
that the old and pleasing fable of that bird piercing 
her own breast and feeding her nestlings with her 
life-blood may have arisen from the mess of blood and 
fishy matter which escapes from her crop on to her 
breast on these occasions. 

The Chinese, it is well known, have for ages tamed 
and utilised the cormorant to aid them in fishing. It 
is not so well known that these birds were, in the days 
of hawking, occasionally employed in England in the 
same manner. Whitelock, an old writer, tells us 
“that he had a cast of them manned like hawks, 
which would come to hand”. He relates that the 
best of his birds was one presented to him by Mr. 
Wood, ‘*Master of the Cormorants to Charles I.” 
Willoughby, speaking of this sport in England, says, 
“When they [the sportsmen] come to the rivers, they 
take off their hoods, and having tied a leather thong 
round the lower part of their [the cormorants’| necks, 
that they may not swallow the fish they catch, they 
throw them into the river”. Each cormorant captured, 
according to Willoughby, five or six fish, which were 
one after another vomited up “‘a little bruised”. Then, 
the string being loosed from the birds’ necks, leaving 
the passage to the stomach open, “for their reward”, 
each cormorant was fed with a fish or two, dexterously 
caught by the expectant creatures. The Chinese 
follow much the same practice and pass a ring round 
the throats of their cormorants to prevent the fish 
taken being irretrievably swallowed. 

“‘As greedy as a cormorant” is a well-known 
expression. I once heard from a brother angler in 
Norway an excellent story—a true one—concerning a 
too predacious fisherman. He was a country curate 
and a very keen fly-fisher. For some time he had 
had his eye upon a fine piece of water, strictly pre- 
served by a neighbouring squire. In due season the 
squire gave him a day’s fishing, and the curate, rising 
very early, made a great—an abnormal—bag. Un- 
happily for him, a keeper chanced to get a sight of the 
catch and reported it to the squire, who was furious. 
Time went on, and a living, in the gift of the said 
squire, became vacant. The curate, among others, 
applied for it. He got but a postcard in reply, and on 
the card only these words were written: ‘ Sir, I would 
sooner give my living to a cormorant”! 

H. A. BrypDEN. 


THEODORE EN VOYAGE. 


ee D®5 nouvelles, mes amis! Des nouvelles extra- 

1 ordinaires, des nouvelles inouies, des nouvelles 
a faire frémir: Théodore s’en va en Angleterre, 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais.” 

Emotion, indeed! Never has Paul made a more 
stupefying announcement; Paul who has stupefied, 
thrilled, and harrowed Murger’s sons and Murger’s 
daughters again and again. Wonderful, incomparable 
Paul! Well do we remember your Dreyfus anecdotes, 
your Boer stories, your lurid descriptions of the dum- 
dum, and the sensation they caused ; but this time you 
have surpassed yourself, eclipsed yourself, as a con- 
veyer of amazing news: and Pierre and Gaston, and 
Emile and Edmond, and Mdlles. Mimi and Musette, 
Mdiles. Marcelle and Miette, rise at you, and pull you 
towards them, and dispute over you, and order bock— 
a big bock—for you, and beseech you once more to 
enlighten them in your own, your old electrifying 
manner. ‘‘ Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : Théodore 
se rend chez les Anglais.” The news spreads in the 


Taverne Lorraine; and up come René and Xavier 
and Aimery, and Mdlles. Jeanne de la Bretonne, 
Suzanne de Brissac, Liane de Romainville. ‘* Théo- 
dore s’en va en Angleterre; Théodore se rend 
chez les Anglais.”. The news spreads to the Boul” 
Mich ; and into the Lorraine hurries Bibi la Purée. 
‘Théodore s’en va en Angleterre: Théodore se rend 
chez les Anglais.” And once again, Paul; just once 
again for the benefit of Prosper, the olive man, Madame 
Lemoine, the flower woman, and Zizi, the Algerian, 
who sells nougat. Stop the band, someone. Stop the 
billiards. Stop the clock that chimes. Let there be a 
great silence, or rather let only the voice of Paul be 
heard. ‘*To-night Théodore is packing; to-morrow 
night, at nine o’clock, Théodore enters an express 
train at the Gare du Nord. Creil : Amiens : Abbeville = 
Boulogne: Calais. The Channel. Dover. Londres!” 
Who coughed? Expel the culprit. ‘‘ On the platform, 
to receive Théodore, a sympathetic Englishman— 
Théodore’s friend. Lecab. Théodore next finds him- 
self in the friend’s home—le home. Théodore retires : 
Théodore sleeps ; Théodore dreams.” Who upset that 
bock? Eject the brawler. ‘‘ In the morning Théodore 
awakes. Heavens, his astonishment! On the wall, 
a portrait of a king—Sa Majesté Edouard Sept. 
Outside, fog. Says Théodore ‘this must be London ?’” 
Sighs, and murmurs. ‘‘And there Paul leaves 
Théodore ; and now Paul calls upon you to announce 
solemnly to the waiters, to the proprietor, to the 
American in that corner the journey of Théodore.” A 
pause. Then slowly, solemoly and simultaneously— 
the sons of Murger, the daughters of Murger, Prosper 
and Madame Lemoine, Zizi and Bibi la Purée recite 
the words 


‘« Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais”. 


And who is Théodore? Well, at the present 
moment, we will not entirely reveal his identity : 
suffice it to say that he has often been mentioned in 
these columns as the late proprietor of a dim, an 
ancient café, as a benefactor to the students of the 
Latin Quarter, and, more recently, as a patriot, a 
politician, an orator. Théodore” is not precisely a 
pseudonym: abbreviate it, and you get the name by 
which he is known familiarly and affectionately. 
Portly, almost bald, with a pointed grey beard and 
a benevolent expression: that is the portrait we 
have given here before. And why should Théodore’s 
journey provoke such an outburst, such a com- 


motion ? Well, to the good Bohemians of the Rive: 
Gauche, a trip to London is an event, an undertaking. | 


Think—the Channel! By boat! Waves! Who knows 
—a wreck, naufrage/ ‘Théodore, can you swim? 
Théodore, are you subject to mal de mer? We seem 
to remember a realistic account of a visit to Jersey. . . « 
But in the ‘‘Temps” to-night you, Théodore, must 
have read the announcement, ‘‘ Mer calme”—and so 
should be reassured. And have we not promised to 
give you precious ‘‘tips” when once we board the 


steamer: to place you there, then, in the very middle» 


of the deck, and stand by you come what may? We? 
Certainly—for Théodore and we are to be travelling 


companions, and the appointment is: Half-past eight 


at the Gare du Nord. And Théodore is punctual, in- 
deed Théodore is before his time ; the first passenger 
we set eyes upon is Théodore in a gigantic ulster, his 
broad black felt hat—almost a sombrero—with his 


great crooked stick and a wicker-work basket: 


and a rug. Théodore’s valise is already registered 
“through”. ‘‘Enfin, mon ami”, he cries. Enfin! 
Why, we have half an hour; and Théodore 


bought his ticket this morning at Cook’s, so that we. 


have time for a last bock. ‘‘To-morrow”, says 
Théodore, ‘it will be le pale ale”. Next, Théodore 
purchases cigarettes, a packet of twenty, and as we 
approach the platform he states that he will conceal 
these cigarettes in his deepest pocket, as, so he has 
heard, foreign cigarettes are taxed at the monstrous 
rate of a shilling apiece—‘‘ which”, explains Théodore, 
‘‘in French money is one franc twenty-five centimes”’. 
And we reply, ‘‘ Théodore, you know how to travel”, 
and Théodore is pleased, and Théodore winks, but 
Théodore is modest enough to protest, ‘‘ Pas plus que 
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les autres, pas plus que les autres”. An Englishman 
in the compartment, and two Frenchmen ; and Théodore 
doffs his sombrero, bows, and gets a polite ‘‘ Monsieur” 
from his compatriots and a puzzled look from the 
Englishman who, evidently, marvels at Théodore’s 
sombrero. And how much more must he marvel 
when, at the last moment, Paul and Bibi Ja Purée 
appear upon the platform, and gravely wring Théodore 
by the hand, and then proceed funereally to chant _ 


** Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais”. 


‘* Ainsi”, says Théodore as the train passes through 

imy S. Denis, ‘‘ je vais voir ce vieux Londres”. He 
is slightly flushed : undoubtedly, he is excited. Quite 
six times has he consulted his little book of tickets, 
from ‘‘la Maison Cook”. Théodore at Cook’s must 
have been an amazing spectacle! And then he inquires 
after the health of the King—‘ Il se porte bien?” and, 
on being reassured, professes himself enchanted. ‘‘ Un 
excellent homme”, he concludes ; and we fancy that 
the Englishman objects to his King being referred to as 
an ‘‘ homme”, for he gazes coldly at Théodore and then, 
with displeasure, at Théodore’s sombrero. But the 
Frenchmen are sociable, and soon we are discussing the 
Associations Bill and M. Pelletan’s outburst and the 
Humbert affair ; and when we have left Amiens behind 
Théodore opens the wicker-work basket and produces a 
bottle of wine and a tin mug anda napkin, and again he 
astonishes the Englishman by announcing, ‘‘ Nous 
allons boire 4 la santé de la vieille Angleterre”. A 
toast in a train! Nor is that all; we toast one 
another, saying, ‘‘A vous, Monsieur,” and, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
4 votre bonne santé”. Also, we ourselves, not 
only out of politeness, drink to ‘‘La belle France”. 
And Théodore beams, and his compatriots beam ; 
but the Englishman remains cold and imperturbable. 
As we expected, Théodore has consulted the ‘‘ Temps” ; 
for he assures his fellow-countrymen that they need not 
fear the Channel. See—the branches of these trees do 
not sway to and fro as on the night that he left Paris 
for Jersey. And then the vivid, realistic Jersey story ; 
accompanied by gestures that annoy the Englishman. 
For he muses restlessly on his cushion. Boulogne! 
‘One smells the sea.” Boulogne! ‘‘ From its cliffs 
Napoleon looked across the Channel.” But, always 
considerate, always careful not to hurt one’s feelings, 
Théodore adds, ‘‘ Napoléon, c’était un ambitieux ”. 
Conceal those remaining thirteen cigarettes in your 
deepest pocket, close the basket, grasp your stick, don 
the sombrero—for this is Calais, Théodore, and— 
Théodore, the steamer awaits you. 

Admirable, most truthful ‘‘ Temps”! Not a wave, 
scarcely a ripple ; and there, in the middle of the deck, 
under shelter, at his ease, Théodore actually admiring 
the steamer. The very place for a reverie, he declares. 
And this we take‘to be a hint: so saunter off, explore 
the boat, and find our Frenchmen asleep in the 
saloon and the Englishman munching sandwiches. 
And when we return to the middle of the deck, 
Théodore has his sombrero pulled over his eyes, 
Théodore is dozing. But he awakes in time to catch 
the first glimpse of the white cliffs of Dover, and 
murmurs with some emotion, ‘‘Cette vieille Angle- 
terre!” . . . Welcome, thrice welcome to England, 
Théodore. Without delay, you shall taste ‘‘le pale 
ale”, would that it were possible to offer you 
plum-pudding! ‘‘No, nothing in the valise.” Un- 
detected those thirteen cigarettes : heavens, Théodore, 
how you know how to travel! The buffet, the buffet 
immediately ; but—no buffet, only a coffee-stall such as 
stands on Waterloo Bridge, and with half that one’s 
display. And here, in passing, let us ask indignantly : 
Why no buffet? We would regale Théodore with 
delicacies—and yet can offer him no more than bitter 
tea, and execrable coffee, stale buns, thick bread and 
butter, stiff seed cake; whereas he, at Calais, could 
invite us to a bright, cheerful buffet where hot viands 
ve served immediately by agile waiters, and the 
simplest fare is palatable. A tea-basket? We accept 
it, and get—thick bread and butter, a slice of the stiff 
seed cake, the bitter tea, and, with it, the vulgarism: 
‘* Give this tea a chance: let it stand for five minutes”. 


Also, we get earwigs. And we apologise to Théodore 
for the catering ; and Théodore, ever considerate, ever 
careful not to hurt one’s feeling, replies, ‘‘ Mais com- 
ment donc, mais comment donc! C'est délicieux. 
C’est fin. C’est exquis ”. 

This time, an empty carriage; and when we are 
safely out of Dover Théodore draws forth from his 
deepest pocket the remaining thirteen cigarettes. 
‘* Smuggler ”, we exclaim ; and Théodore triumphantly 
admits it, and offering us a cigarette (which we accept) 
he charges us with being an accomplice in this con- 
spiracy to defraud ‘‘la vieille Angleterre”. And then 
Théodore tells us all about the ‘‘ sympathetic ” English- 
man who will receive him at Charing Cross and take 
him off to his home in a cab. A Monsieur Vilson, 
author and artist; and this Monsieur Vilson is 
evidently a man of taste—for it is his plan to show 
Théodore the Embankment and the Temple and 
Staple Inn, and corners in the City, and the docks. 
Not a word about the Crystal Palace and Earl’s Court : 
admirable, most tactful Monsieur Vilson! On fine days, 
Greenwich and Richmond ; a host indeed, an ideal host, 
this Monsieur Vilson. And of course—Soho; and, at 
night, a visit to Monsieur Vilson’s club, or a discussion 
at Monsieur Vilson’s with Englishmen as sympathetic 
as Monsieur Vilson. London, therefore, will not 
appear dull and sombre to Théodore: warmly do we 
commend his host’s programme. Past villages, past 
fields we dash, and Théodore declares that they must 
be ‘‘admirable ” ; but what, we wonder, will he say 
when the first grimy houses come in view? Will they 
look less grimy in the darkness? Will they ——? 
New Cross! The first grimy houses—but Théodore is 
discreet enough to ignore them. Time for a last 
cigarette : so only nine left. And Théodore wishes he 
had defrauded “‘ la vieille Angleterre” to the extent of 
fifty cigarettes. Down with the wicker-work basket, 
and on with the sombrero. There, the stick; here, the 
rug. This side, the platform. . . 

Mon cher Théodore ! ” 

** Mon cher Vilson !” 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE “VARIETY SHOW”. 


‘| overwhelming triumph won by a certain new 

form of journalism rouses in the breasts of literary 
men much sorrow and anger, many sighs and sneers 
about ‘‘an age of snippets”. How, wonder these 
gentlemen, did this age come into being, and what will 
be its dread duration? And they assume that it is all 
the fault of the School Board—a half-educated nation 
wolfing the only kind of stuff it can yet assimilate. 
And they assume that there is a good time coming, 
when the nation, wholly educated, soundly digestive, 
will settle down in all its leisure moments to a solid and 
continuous study of the higher forms of literature. I 
should like to share the fond hope. ButI cannot. It 
seems to me that the mischief lies far deeper than the 
indicters of ‘‘ an age of snippets ” have yet probed, far 
wider than they have yet surveyed. The craving for 
snippets is not a disease peculiar to the class of persons 
turned out by board schools. Nearly all other classes 
in this country and at this time suffer from it. 
Except among those few persons whose business in life 
is to read books and to write about them, you will find 
that same impatience of continuous study which literary 
men ascribe tothe lowerand lower-middleclasses in parti- 
cular. Nay! you will find that the literary men themselves 
read books much less and write about them much more 
than did their predecessors in slower and quieter days. 
Slower and quieter days !—there, surely, we touch the 
root of the whole mischief. Quite apart from the fact 
that the bent for concentrated study must always have 
been a rather rare bent, even in the days when there 
were no snippets for man’s beguilement, it is quite 
obvious that in an age when the struggle for life has 
become so much keener than ever it was before, and 
demands of the strugglers so much more obstinate 
concentration on the complete art of struggling, to 
take literature as something more than a means of 
recreation for fagged brains—-more than a box of pink 
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pills for pale people—cannot be at all a strong or general 
tendency. It might be argued that the very concentra- 
tion made necessary by modern competition would 
naturally be kept up, by force of habit, in leisure 
moments. But the theory of ‘‘change of work” is 
not one in which anybody really believes—anybody, 
that is, who has ever done any work. Moreover, 
the modern concentration on the struggle for life 
is 2 peculiar kind of concentration: it is snippety 
in itself. Railways, twopenny tubes, telegrams, 
telephones, and all those other devices by which 
Science, with her helpful smile, has complicated and 
bedevilled the erst simple lot of mankind, all tend to 
cut up life into snippets. The more “strenuous” a life 
be made, the jerkier must it become, and the more 
confirmed a victim to snippetitis he who lives it. And, 
as ‘‘strenuousness”’ is like to go on being intensified 
till mankind ceases prematurely under the strain of it, 
we, superior persons, may as well make up our minds 
that snippet-literature ‘‘ has come” (in its maker’s 
phrase) *‘ to stay”, and that our best policy is to grin 
and bear it. After all, we don’t have to read it. And 
whenever we do of our own accord read a little of it we 
cannot but be interested in it as an index to the needs, 
a peep into the souls, of the greater number of our 
fellow-beings. We are, moreover, in our heart of 
hearts, conscious of an unholy charm in it. And there 
suffuses us suddenly a faint glow of kinship with all 
those others—a queer sensation, unacknowledged, but 
not, I think, unpleasant. 

Snippet-literature is not the isolated phenomenon which 
it has been treated as being by my brethren. A neces- 
sary result of modern conditions at large, it has its 
counterparts in many directions. Reading is but one 
of the forms of recreation in which humanity indulges, 
and all the other forms are falling equally under the 
snippet-sway. Take, for example, the form with which 
I deal here, week by week—the recreation that consists 
in sitting for three hours, after nightfall, staring across 
a row of footlights. As the penny weekly magazines 
are to literature, so are the music halls to drama: 
snippets there, ‘‘ turns” here, to’ perform precisely the 
same function of catching your attention for one thing 
and switching it on to another before you know where 
you are. Nor is the triumph of the penny weekly 
ee more signal than the triumph of the music 
hall. I will not go into. statistics: they take up too 
much space, and are said to mislead the persons to 
whom they are not altogether unintelligible. Sufficient 
the obvious fact that the music hall is the place to which 
the public gives its constant and spontaneous sup- 

rt. The theatre still survives, precariously. But 
it is not really wanted, and in course of time it will 
become the private hobby of a handful of persons whom 
wealth secures from ‘‘ strenuousness ” and who happen 
also to have souls above horse-racing. And then, by 
the way, there will be a chance of something like 
respectable drama. Emancipation from mob-law is 
drama’s crying need. Its present thraldom may not be 
the reason, but is at least a very plausible excuse, for 
the lamentable figure it cuts beside its fellow-arts. 
Meanwhile, the theatre, trying to cater for the many, 
has not for the few even the charm of reflecting what 
the many want. The music hall, on the other hand, 
has this further thing in common with the weekly 
penny magazine, that it does reveal to one, convincingly, 
the secrets of the public’s taste. One refers to it eagerly, 
as to its analogue, for instruction. Alas, it is only 
instruction that one gains. For such amusement—and 
so for such happy sense of kinship—as you and I cull 
in secret from the penny weekly magazine, we look 
vainly in the music hall. The variety show, despite 
its name and aim, has ever this unifying principle, that 
in all its variegations it is portentously and prepos- 
terously dull. 

One evening last week, in a studious: mood, I went 
to the Empire. Perhaps the unrelieved gloom in which 
my studies were conducted was not due wholly to the 
character of the entertainment itself. Miss Elsie Fay, 
the eleventh item on the programme, is in herself, 
I believe, a very bright and amusing artist. But my 
faith is not founded on revelation. It rests on hearsay. 
At the Empire she seemed to me—well, I had no 
impression of her at all. A vast stage is a fit 


venue for vast crowds; but alas for the solitary 
performer reduced to the insignificance of a gnat 
in a landscape! Even four gnats do not “tell” 
much in a landscape. All that I could gather of 
‘*The Manhattan Comedy Four” was that even on 
a miniature stage, they would have been insufferably 
tedious. Imagine four men, with elaborately hideous 
disguises, singing sentimental part-songs for several 
minutes! Yet I am told that this is quite a 
common form of entertainment. These two items 
which I have mentioned were practically the only items 
whose direct appeal was for laughter. Yet the rest 
seemed to me scarcely less gloom-inspiring. ‘‘ Ani- 
mated Pictures”—what a misnomer for a series of 
quivering cold grey photographs, recording in a ghostly 
manner the past processions of which one is so heartily 
sick—ghosts of lifeguardsmen cantering interminably 
ast, with glimpses of ghosts of carriages containing 
invisible ghosts of illustrious personages! And who 
would have supposed that the last had not yet been 
seen of that affair called ‘‘the serpentine dance”? Yet 
here it still was at the Empire, gaudier and more pre- 
tentious than ever. And here was a lady, styled 
‘* Tilusionist ”, performing tricks that would not have 
illuded the youngest and least blasé attendant at a 
juvenile party. And here was a trio of gymnasts. 
Gymnasts! Why should able-bodied men thus devote 
their limbs and lives to the performance of feats 
which can serve no practical purpose, when they 
might be making themselves really useful as railway 
porters, or as steeplejacks, or in some other manly and 
sensible vocation? These gymnasts, at any rate, are 
well paid for their folly, and make fools of themselves 
voluntarily. But you have not even this thought to 
comfort you when the performing dogs make their 
bows! To any lover of dogs, what could be more 
exasperating than the sight of a dog dancing about in 
the costume of ballet-dancer, or making arithmetical 
calculations on a blackboard? One is assured that in 
training dogs to do such things no cruelty is used. But 
that does not answer the objection against the un- 
natural stupidity of making them do such things at all. 
And then the ballet! Imagine a ballet for edification, 
a ballet run on Board School lines, with painstaking 
tableaux of scenes in the lives of the various Kings 
Edward—Carnarvon Castle, the Siege of Calais, and so 
forth! A portrait of the present King was being 
upheld by enthusiastic coryphées, amidst tremendous 
plaudits, as I left the building. 

Throughout the evening, for every item, the plaudits 
had been tremendous. The packed audience had been 
enjoying itself uproariously from first to last. It is 
said that the English nation takes its pleasures sadly. 
That is not true. The sadness is in the pleasures 
themselves. 

Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE PROGRESS. 


Axcess the interesting facts which are revealed by 

the official life assurance returns are many which 
exhibit the great progress that is being made by British 
Life offices. The summary contained in the Blue Book 
displays their growth in magnitude, while the returns 
of individual companies prove the increased financial 
strength of many offices. We are at the moment chiefly 
concerned with the increased volume of business that 
is being transacted. The ordinary British Life offices 

ssess between them funds of nearly £ 250,000,000, 
in addition to the paid-up capital, and fire and other 
funds of companies which transact other classes of 
insurance. The Blue Book issued twenty years ago 
contained for the first time a summary of the accounts 
of all the offices. The funds at that time were only 
£130,000,000, so that the increase in twenty years is 
93 percent. In other words the companies hold £193 
at the present time for every £100 in their possession 
twenty years ago. 

The relative increase in the premium income is nearly 
the same as in the funds; the increase being 87 per 
cent. in twenty years; the annual amount received by 
the offices for premiums is at the present time about 
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£22,000,000, These two items are the best indication 
of the progress that is being made in the magnitude of 
life assurance business, and they demonstrate clearly 
that development is very marked and that the offices 
are winning to an increasing extent the confidence and 
support of the public. 

The amount received as consideration for annuities 
according to the latest Blue Book, when compared with 
the corresponding item of previous years, is rather sug- 
gestive. The amount has fallen off to the extent of 
£423,000, as compared with the previous year, and is 
more than £600,000 less than has sometimes been 
reported under this heading. It would probably be 
a mistake to assume, because the British offices 
receive so much less for annuities than they formerly 
did, that the popularity of this form of investment were 
decreasing. Most likely the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the American and Colonial offices, in 
consequence of earning a higher rate of interest, are 
able to quote more favourable terms to annuitants than 
the British companies. The rates of the British offices 
have in a,great many cases decreased in recent years 
with the result that the terms have been relatively un- 
attractive to investors. The Colonial and American 
offices may be regarded as quite safe for annuities, and 
their favourable terms have naturally attracted a large 
volume of business. 

The official summary of the assurances in force is 
even more out of date than the summary of the annual 
accounts, but the figures given show that a great 
change has come over the nature of life assurance 
business during the past few years. The total of the 
ordinary assurances in force is £639,000,000, of which 
about 82 per cent. participates in profits, and 18 per 
cent. consists of non-participating policies. The most 
significant feature in these statistics is the enormous 
growth of endowment assurances. Fourteen years 
ago, when a summary of assurances in force was first 
published, these policies constituted less than 6 per cent. 
of the total amount. At the present time they form 
more than 23 per cent. of the whole, and, were the 
figures up to date, the proportion would be seen to be 
even larger. 

The popularity of endowment assurances is seen still 
more clearly by a comparison between the amount of 
such policies in force at the present time and fourteen 
years ago. For every £100 of endowment assurance 
in existence then, there is £605 in force now. If the 
comparison is made between participating endowment 
assurance then and now, the difference is even greater, 
being £714 at the present time for every £100 accord- 
ing to the Blue Book of 1888, 

Formerly life assurance policies were regarded chiefly 
as protection for a man’s family. At the present time 
they are very largely looked upon as safe and lucrative 
investments, and there are many companies which 
systematically present their policies from an investment 
point of view, and say little or nothing about the advis- 
ability of making provision for others. A well-selected 
life policy, whether on the whole life or endowment 
assurance plan, is undoubtedly an excellent investment. 
The premium charged for a given amount of endow- 
ment assurance is naturally higher than that fora whole 
life policy for a corresponding amount, and as agents 
are usually paid by a commission on premiums, it is 
to their interest to sell policies of the more expensive 
kind. It may, however, be doubted whether the 
present popularity of endowment assurance is altogether 
a good feature. Apart from the tendency of a holder 
of such policies to receive and spend the money 
himself, and thereafter leave his family unprovided for, 
the consequences to a Life office having a large volume 
of this class of assurance are somewhat detrimental. 
The premiums are only payable for a limited number 
of years, with the result that the surplus from interest 
and mortality is relatively less than under whole life 
policies. The business runs off more quickly than 
assurances which only mature at death, and, in order 
to show a continual increase in magnitude, which is the 
desire of most companies, a larger volume of new busi- 


ness becomes necessary, with the frequent result that 


it is paid for at an unduly expensive rate. For these 
and other reasons the popularity of investment, as dis- 
tinct from protection, assurance is to be regretted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Constantinople. 

Sir,—It is very well to give advice to the Ottoman 
Government and to speak of reforms in Macedonia. 
Most certainly reforms are needed there, but which? 
Now you have three factors in the three vilayets of 
Kossovo, Salonica and Monastir: the lawful Govern- 
ment, the Christian element, the revolutionary element. 
The lawful Government is bound to do its duty and 
repress rebellion; the Christian element, albeit what 
has been so many times erroneously repeated dbroad, 
does not want to create disturbances, but is at the 
mercy of Bulgarian agitators and ringleaders; the 
revolutionary element becoming more and more defiant 
and audacious gets its clue from Sofia and, after kid- 
napping American ladies and extorting a handsome 
ransom from them, assassinates rightand left Greeks and 
Roumanians and starts a campaign of plundering and 
devastating, ransacking and killing with the deliberate 
purpose of inciting the Turks to use reprisals. Their pro- 
gramme may be summed up in three words : murder and 
plunder. Well, all we want to know is which of these 
three factors is the most dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. Is it the Ottoman Government? But it is 
absolutely within its rights when it takes such measures 
as to secure the maintenance of order and tranquillity at 
whatever cost in the disturbed districts of European 
Turkey and besides had it perpetrated outrages or com- 
mitted crimes we would have heard of them, not only in 
some paragraphs of papers or sensational telegrams, but 
in public demonstrations, or on platforms all over the 
world. Yet nothing of the kind has occurred; on the 
contrary several writers in England have been com- 
pelled by their sense of truth to own that the Turkish 
troops in the three vilayets are acting with the utmost 
moderation although provoked in so many ways by 
agitators. 

Now let us see what the Christian sedentary popu- 
lation can be reproached with. Yes there is one 
reproach which they deserve: they are weak and timid 
and they dislike to make a show of their feelings to- 
wards those who are endeavouring to tempt them into 
open rebellion. But weakness, if it may be a short- 
coming, is not a crime, and everyone knows that when 
left alone the Christian peasant in Macedonia far from 
meddling with politics is only and exclusively devoting 
his time to agriculture. In fact he is not and has never 
been a confederate of the revolutionary agents but their 
victim. 

As for the third factor, the revolutionary element, 
everyone knows its crimes, its abominable action, and 
its programme, its unscrupulous and sanguinary 
methods, and its infamy. Well, what is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from that state of affairs? The con- 
clusion is that reforms must be first of all imposed on 
the Bulgarian malefactors who are every day breaking 
the law in Macedonia.. Let them begin and the other 
= of the problem will soon be solved. Let the 

ulgarian agitators reform and the peace in the Balkan 
Peninsula will be safe enough. This is the reform which 
is urgently needed in Macedonia. 

Unfortunately very few people abroad understand the 
characteristics and the tendency of the different races 
which are inhabiting the Ottoman Empire. For instance 
we find in some fanciful reports published either in 


London or Paris and other European cities that the 


Albanians are clamouring for autonomy and indepen- 
dence and that they want to throw off the Ottoman 
rule. The truth is that Albanians are sincerely and 
thoroughly devoted to the Ottoman Empire and that 
they will not admit of any foreign domination ; they may 
be quarrelsome and troublesome, haughty and pugnaci- 
ous, always ready for a fight or a row with one 
another, but they hate the foreigner and they. will 
always side by their sovereign against any aggressor 
and intruder. In fact they are the best soldiers in the 
Turkish army, hot-headed but big-hearted. 

Let us now turn to the inhabitants of Tripoli. How 
many unfounded stories have we read lately with 
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regard to a supposed ill-feeling towards the Empire 
and discontent amongst a few of the tribes? We are 
aware that some Powers would be only too glad if it 
were true; but the improvement in the condition of the 
vilayet of Tripoli is not expected by the inhabitants to 
come from some ambitious foreign Power. This is not 
at all what they claim; all they wish is that some of 
their requests be attended to by the local authorities ; 
but as far as the maintenance of Tripoli as part of the 
Ottoman Empire is concerned, there is not one man all 
over the vilayet of Tripoli who is not ready to fight, if 
necessary, against any foreigner who would dare to 
land troops. The patriotism of the Tripoli tribes and 
their magnificent spirit and pluck against any invader 
arid in defence of the rights of the Sultan are well 
known on the African continent, and these warriors are 
the best supporters of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empite, although agents and adventurers sent to 
Tripoli by some foreign politicians are trying to incite 
Tripolitans to rébel against their Sovereign. But the 
foreign intrigues have not succeeded as yet, neither 
will they ever succeed and for this reason: Tripoli 
intends to remain a true Mahommedan country under 
the rule of the Sultan-Kalife. 

There is another race belonging to the Ottoman 
Empire, the Armenian race, about which so much has 
been spoken and so much has been written. Most 
certainly many deplorable occurrences have taken place, 
especially in 1895-96; but no one can truly assert that 
it was because they were Christians that Armenians 
were persecuted and killed ; it was because they had 
organised a huge insurrection which had been prepared 
by their committees abroad and encouraged by some 
fanatics in Europe and America. Neither is it accord- 
ing to facts to state that the order systematically to 
slaughter the Armenians came from the highest head- 
quarters at Constantinople. Armenians never frightened 
the Ottoman Government, neither was there any idea 
of revenge on the part of the authorities ; but a formid- 
able insurrection was spreading all over Asia Minor 
and‘in other parts of the Empire ; the insurgents were 
punished, the rebellion was relentlessly crushed ; but 
everyone knows that now amongst the most trusted 
officials of the Porte, at the head of the biggest 
concerns at Constantinople, Armenians are to be found, 
and they serve the Empire with the greatest zeal and 
devotion. 

It is a pity that when misguided critics are speaking 
in England of Bulgarians, Albanians, Tripolitans and 
Armenians they should make speeches at random, mis- 
leading public opinion and discoursing against the true 
interests of Great Britain in the Near East. 

The Ottoman nation has the greatest regard for 
England with the grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered to Turkey by British statesmen and soldiers 
and the most sincere wish of every Osmanli is to 
expose and explain the real situation of the Empire 
to English politicians and writers. SADIK. 


AMERICA OUT OF PERSPECTIVE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


; New York City, 4 October, 1902. 
Sir,—Your review of my book, ‘‘The American 
Invaders ” (London: Grant Richards) has reached me 
while passing through New York. I have no intention 
to answer the abundant abuse of your critic. But 
apart from abuse and mere contradictions, he brings 
forward counter statements on certain points. May I 
reply to them ? 
irst, he tries to prove that the Americans have had 
no success in their attempt to control our tobacco 
trade. It is unfortunate for him that his effort was 
followed a few days later by an official announcement 
of a merger of the British trust and the English branch 
of the American trust, with twelve American directors 
to six English, and with the American leader as 
President. 
Secondly, I am accused of writing nonsense because 
I had forebodings about the success of the system of 
electric traction adopted by the London County Council. 
Nonsense or not, my forebodings were shared by many 


leading traction experts in England. The responsible 
officials of the County Council have recently modified 
their plans in important details to meet the difficulties 
which I, with others, foresaw. 

Next, your critic declares my statement that we pay 
America £3 15s. for every #1 America pays us for 
commercial products astonishing. To treat him more 
fairly than he has done me, let me quote his words 
exactly. ‘‘ Everyone who has studied the question at 
all knows that the excess of exports from America to 
this country is rendered necessary to pay interest on 
English investments in the United States, freight earned 
by English vessels, and expenses of Americans in 
England.” 

So far from everyone knowing this to be true, I claim 
that it is utter nonsense. The expenses of a few 
thousand American tourists each summer in England 
can be left out of consideration in dealing with an 
annual excess of several hundred millions of dollars. 
Of freights, your critic ought to be aware that while 
considerably over half of the American exports and 
imports are carried on ships flying the British flag, a 
large and steadily increasing number of these British 
registered boats are owned by American capitalists. 
Practically no American fleets are British owned. For 
this there is a simple economic reason, into which I 
need not now enter. 

‘* Interest on British investments” your critic puts 
foremost. It isso notorious as to need no proof that 
in recent years the American financial debt to England 
has partly been paid off, and has partly been counter- 
balanced by heavy American investments in England. 
The Morgan flotation of part of the British war loan, 
the American factories erected, the arrangements made 
by the City National Bank of New York to enable 
our Government bonds to be readily dealt with all 
help to demonstrate this. The declining power of 
British investors in American railroads and breweries 
illustrates the same point. 

Now, Sir, if the supposed fact which, according to 
your critic, ‘‘everyone who has studied the subject 
knows ”, is true, the excess of imports from America 
over exports to America should be less now than 
formerly. What is the fact? In 1880 the excess 
came to £ 48,000,000: in 1900 it had mounted up 
to £74,000,000. 

And so I might go on through point after point. 
But I think I have said enough to show you and your 
readers what weight is to be placed on the reviewer’s 
judgment. And I would like in conclusion to protest 
against a code of literary ethics which allows a critic to 
imply one has said what one never thought of saying. 
In more than one case in his brief review, your critic 
censured me for opinions which nothing that I have 
written, either in the book under review or elsewhere, 
justified him in attributing to me. Such tactics may 
be ‘‘smart”, but frankly, to my mind they are not 
honest. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. A. McKenzie. 


[We have not the smallest objection to Mr. McKenzie’s 
protesting ; every writer protests against an adverse 
review of his book; but some have the wisdom to 
keep their protests to themselves. We will put 
Mr. McKenzie right on one or two points of fact. 
Mr. McKenzie announces a “merger” of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company with Ogdens ‘‘ with twelve 
American directors to six English”. As a fact, the 
American trust has had to retire from Britain ‘and sell 
out its British interests to the Imperial Company. Mr. 
McKenzie has confused this British success with the 
formation of a new company to conduct the foreign 
trade of both the American and British trusts, the 
number of directors presumably representing the pro- 
portion of business contributed. We must therefore 
decline to take him as an authority on the more con- 
tested subject of British investments in America. So 
far as repayment has taken place it has been effected in 
the form of exports causing part of the increase which 
puzzled so many, and we have reinvested the capital. 
Even if all Mr. Mackenzie’s conclusions were true, 
which we do not admit, he still commits a fallacy in con- 
sidering our American trade by itself instead of in rela- 
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77 there left a single authority on the subject who 
has not written or arranged to write a book on 
Tennyson and his poetry? If there is, we should wish 
to meet and to congratulate him that he has not been 
able to find a publisher. It would not be hard to 
imagine a reader and lover of Tennyson’s work, con- 
demned to go through book after book on the subject, 
losing patience in the end. ‘‘ Who cares for you”, 
exclaimed Alice in Wonderland, ‘‘ after all you’re only 
a pack of cards”; the mock solemnity and the im- 
potence of the king and queen and court sitting in 
judgment could not any longer be borne, and she rose 
and shook herself free of the whole absurd thing. Sir 
Alfred Lyall will pardon us if with candour we admit 
that some such feeling of petulance has not been un- 
known to us, glancing at the row of authorities on 
Tennyson on the shelf to which his own has just been 
added. He may—who knows ?—have felt the thing 
himself after going conscientiously through the contents 
of all these volumes, for we assume that he has felt 
bound to do that. They all read each other no doubt ; 
and sometimes they quote each other. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s book seems to us quite up to the 
general standard of the others. In it biography and 
criticism are weaved together so as to make just the 
sort of readable book which will appeal to that public, 
evidently not by any means so small a public, that has 
need for literature of the kind. The biographical 
portions are drawn very largely from the ‘‘ Memoir of 
Tennyson” compiled by his son. They are not particu- 
larly illuminating, it is true. But, for that matter, 
facts as to when and why a great writer moved house, 
records of dates at which he published his books, and 
the like, are never inspiring. It is not the man’s life 
that is written, scarcely the merest superficies of it. 
Tennyson himself, in words profound, in truth once said 
that no man could write his single day and that no one 
could write it for him onearth. Yet, as abbreviated 
lives so-called go, Sir Alfred Lyall’s sketch of the man 
and his movements and of his circle of friends seems 
to us well up to the average. It is given to few to 
know and see as Trelawny knew and saw ; to fewer 
still is it given to record with the glow that grows not 
dim. He abstains moreover from anecdotes about 
Tennyson’s port, and only once, so far as we have 
noticed, does the pipe come in, when, inevitably we 
suppose, it is the ‘‘ sacred pipe” 

It is when Sir Alfred Lyall turns from the man to the 
poetry that one’s store of patience threatens to give 
out. Sir Alfred has a way of telling Tennyson’s tales 
in plain prose. It is always a risky experiment. 
Elia’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare” is about the only 
work of the character one has the slightest appetite for 
after a feast of the real thing. And between Lamb 
and Lyalla gulf is fixed. Itis painful to have ‘‘ Aylmer’s 
Field” reduced thus to prose: ‘‘it reproduces the 
somewhat commonplace situation of two playmates, 
boy and girl, who fall in love with each other on reach- 
ing the age of indiscretion and whereupon the rich and 
haughty squire indignantly ejects the young man, 
breaking off the engagement. . . . The lover kills him- 
self, and his brother, the parish clergyman, takes the 
whole miserable affair as his text for a sermon.” 
Why, it might be from the ‘Family Herald”! 
‘© Enoch Arden” is treated in the same fashion, 
‘*Maud” and ‘‘ Locksley Hall”. 
we have sermonising on some of these stories. 


But what is worse 
Some 


may remember that upon the publication of ‘‘ Locksley 

Hall Sixty Years After” a critic was for sharply 

reproving Tennyson because egregiously he held 

some lines to be an attack on the Church of England. 

He forgot that long before Tennyson had put words 
Cc 
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much more shocking into the mouth of his Northern 
Farmer, with his talk about a parson who went 
‘*bummin’ awady loike a buzzard-clock ower my 
eid” ; and had, so it is said, even brought blushes to 
the cheeks of some of his very modest readers by that 
dreadful passage about ‘‘ Bessie Marris’ barne”. Sir 
Alfred Lyall does not seem to be scandalised by these 
particular backslidings of Tennyson, but there are 
others he cannot let pass so lightly. ‘* Maud” is a 
very bad case. It is so bad that we are prepared to give 
Sir Alfred Lyall special praise for acknowledging the 
supreme poetic value of the poem whilst clearly seeing 
and condemning its dangerous sentiments. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is very serious when discussing the story of 
** Aylmer’s Field”, the morality of which is he holds dis- 
putable. ‘‘ Is Sir Aylmer’s iniquity so deep as to justify 
the poet in bringing down the wrath of God upon him, 
desolation upon his house, the dilapidation of his ancient 
hall?” But he must have felt on even surer ground 
when dealing with the highly improper war policy in 
‘*Maud”. May we be permitted to congratulate the 
editor of the series on his happy choice of a critic for 
Tennyson? There is no suspicion of the militarism of 
to-day in Sir Alfred’s examination of ‘‘ Maud” at any 
rate. Read this: ‘‘ Some such notions of fighting as a 
wholesome restorative had been engendered, in 1855, 
among home-keeping Englishmen by forty years of 
peace ; but since that time they have learnt by experi- 
ence what war really signifies”—he is referring to the 
warlike throb of the final strophes of ‘‘ Maud”: and 
again: ‘‘ the belief that it (war) is a good medicine for 
the cankers of plethoric prosperity must now have 
fallen considerably out of fashion”. It sounds like a 
passage from a pamphlet of the Peace Society or 
Cobden Club. Sir Alfred Lyall is quite a good set-off 
against Mr. Andrew Lang, who, if we recollect rightly, 
in his book enthused over Tennyson the Imperialist 
and patriot. 

But it must not be supposed that this book is mainly 
taken up with a discussion as to the propriety of 
Tennyson’s views on war, society and love. A great 
owe of the book has to do with the poetry as poetry. 

ere is plenty, for those who desire it, concerning 
alliteration and anapestic ripple, quantitative and accen- 
tual values, and onomatopeeia. Sir Alfred is at home in 
this province, and we have no doubt that some who 
traffic in such ware will find much herein that is sugges- 
tive. It is a subject in which Tennyson himself was 
concerned, and a professional critic may hardly deem 
himself fully equipped until he can hold forth upon it. 
Only you must be prepared to be very subtle when you 
touch upon it, for you will have to deal with folk to 
whose sense or imagined sense of sound the cry of the 
long-eared bat is far from tenuous. And Sir Alfred 
Lyall in his 190 pages or so manages to explore the 
weak and strong lines, the images, the metaphor of all 
of the longer poems of Tennyson, and some at least of 
the shorter. Not seldom we happen to find ourselves 
agreeing with him. ‘‘He died on Walmer’s lonely 
shore” he considers perhaps Tennyson’s weakest 
line: even with ‘‘ Form, Riflemen form” in the mind 
one might not be ready to dispute this. ‘‘ Ulysses” 
he well describes as perhaps the finest, in point of 
composition and in the drawing of character, among 
Tennyson’s dramatic monologues ; and it is clear that 
‘*Tithonus ” has laid hold of him as of everyone who 
can appreciate poetry; only why vex oneself about 
the various interpretations of the story of ‘‘this gray 
shadow, once aman”? Why interpret such supreme 
poetry at all? You will only spoil your delight in it. 
We agree too in several things which Sir Alfred Lyall 
has to say of ‘‘Enoch Arden”, that ‘* Odyssey of humble 
mariners”, traces of which are to be found in the folk- 
lore of Asiatic as well as European peoples. There is 
acuteness in his remarks as to how Crabbe would have 
done it. A full fish basket would not with Crabbe have 
been *‘ Ocean spoil in ocean-smelling osier”. All the 
same we are thankful that ‘‘ Enoch Arden” is Tenny- 
son’s not Crabbe’s ; and we doubt not that FitzGerald 
would have felt the same. On the other hand we do 
not think that Sir Alfred Lyall will find many to sym- 
pathise with his depreciation of ‘‘ Home they brought 

her warrior dead”; or that there is much beyond 
somewhat swelling words in his statement that 


Tennyson was ‘“‘led, rightly, to fulfil the poet’s 
mission, which is to embody the floating thought 
of the period”. That is what the tame newspaper 
poets strive at no dqubt : we are not aware that Shelley 
‘*failed to fulfil the poet’s mission”. Where is the 
floating thought of the British or any other public of 
that day in ‘‘ The West Wind” or ‘‘ Epipsychidion ” ? 
We have not seen it. And equally we fail to find the 
mission of the writerson Tennyson. The thing is being 
entirely overdone. Most of the critical points have been 
made over and over again, and it is our firm belief that 
Tennyson stands where he did before this literature 
had begun to spring up, is not greater and not less. 
It makes one think that Shelley after all was justified 
in his defiant saying that a poet must be judged by his 
peers. It is a vain task setting Tennyson all to rights, 
weighing his work in these nice balances, telling people 
what they are to approve and what to disapprove, if 
they will not take these directionsto heart. ‘‘ Aylmer’s 
Field” is a good illustration of this. It has been picked 
at here and there by half a dozen critics of Tennyson of 
late. We have not his book at hand, but we fancy that 
Mr. Morton Luce practically denies it the name of poetry = 
and now Sir Alfred Lyall has found out that the story 
ought not to have ended so, that Sir Aylmer’s ancient 
hall should not have been dilapidated. But those who 
have once read ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field” will turn from books 
on Tennyson back to Tennyson himself with relief. 
They will read ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field” or ‘‘ Maud” again 
and again for the sheer joy in the reading and the glory 
of it; and they will not trouble for a moment with Mr. 
Luce as to whether it is poetry or with Sir Alfred Lyalb 
as to whether it is propriety. 


THE MOODS OF THE TEUTON. 


‘*A History of German Literature.” By John G. 
Robertson. London: Blackwood. 1902. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


F we had to choose one characteristic more than 
another in German literature it would be that of 
mysticism. It is the prevalent mood of the Teuton. 
It distinguishes the old ‘‘ High German Period” of the 
mystery play. It distinguishes the ‘*‘ Annolied” and 
‘* Kaiserchronik ” of the ‘‘ Middle High German Lite- 
rature”. In the boundary-period of the ‘‘ Early 
New High German” when ‘‘the romance of chi- 
valry” was ‘‘dying hard”, it breathes in Hesler’s 
paraphrase of the Apocalypse, in Culm’s theolo- 
gical parables, in Cessoli’s chess-allegory, in Meister 
Eckhart’s reconciliation of God’s unity with the 
universe, in Tauler’s sermons. It is absent only 
from the peasant prose which presaged the European 
rise of the middling classes, and which culminated in 
the anti-ecclesiastical ‘‘ Beast-epics” of ‘‘ Eulen- 
spiegel ” (1483) and ‘‘ Reynke Fuchs” (1498) ; and from. 
rationalistic prose, largely inspired by Italy, of the 
Humanists. Luther’s creative popularisation of the- 
Bible certainly did not weaken the mystic element: it 
rather handed it on from monk and Minnesadnger to the 
people. It reappeared with the seventeenth-century 
dawn of the novel in the half-Spanish Moscherosch’s 
‘* Geschichte Philanders ” : though, under the desolating 
barrenness of the Thirty Years’ War, it recedes again 
and yields to the French romance of adventure in 
Christoffel’s ‘‘ Simplicius”. In the opening eighteenth 
century—a crucial instance, for it was the century 
throughout Europe of uninspired rationalism and un- 
enthusiastic common sense—it revived once more inthe 
first of the great German metaphysicians, Leibnitz, whose 
theory of ‘‘monads” is a sort of spirituo-sentimental 
mysticism and in clear contrast with Locke’s a posteriori 
and practical sensationalism. Till the days of Lessing 
and Mendelssohn, German literature under Gottsched’s 
influence largely resolved itself into the didactic or 
sententious drama. In Lessing however and in the 
author of ‘* Phaidon”, despite all their sober evenness of 
polished enlightenment and edged keenness of critical 
doubt, a strain of mysticism, notably in the former’s 
fine treatise on human education, still lingers and stands 
out in sharp relief against the English and French models. 
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which then controlled and enchanted Prussian society. 
With the gigantic school of metaphysicians inaugurated 
by the nineteenth century, with that extraordinary 
‘*romantic” revival which succeeded, mysticism re- 
gained a fresh and often an unwholesome exuberance, 
nor have there ever been such mystics in prose as 
Novalis and Jean Paul. The Swabian Kerner too lent 
it his shadowy expression. Even in the supremely 
‘* objective ” philosopher, Kant, and the supremely clas- 
sical poet and thinker, Goethe, mysticism is still a mood 
and a palpitating under-current. The Teuton cannot 
escape from it; even cynical Schopenhauer owns its 
spell ; and now that a larger external show of national 
unity, proving, as always, a literary incentive, has pre- 
vailed, although literature, whether dramatic, poetic or 
philosophic, has tended to realism and endeavoured to 
identify itself with the military, the bureaucratic and 
the business practicality of a centralised and expanding 
empire, its inefficacy lies in the very fact that the dreamy 
German temperament, manifold in the eclecticism of 
many provinces, out of accord and jarring with its literary 
expression, still finds its refuge in music. Wagner him- 
self the Jast of the ‘‘ romantics” and mystics continues 
to hold the people in thrall. Heine ‘‘the unfrocked 
romantic” yet enchants them. The ‘blue flower” 
hovers a symbolic vision before the gaze of many small 
nations confederated through blood and iron into one. 
The German, who is now told what to do by his 
government, will never surrender his national right 
of evolving visions from his own inward transcendental- 
ising self-consciousness. 

Such inner consistency as may be found or feigned 
in the Teuton moods, the expression of which forms 
their literature, we venture therefore to indicate as 
mysticism. But there is also a permanent outward 
and visible sign. The medium of German as a language 
does not lend itself to style. In prose, it is heavy, 
cumbersome and awkward. Its gambols are too often 
elephantine, its gushes those of a whale, its gestures 
without speed, and its very force laboured. The 
Teuton mood is apt to be thick in utterance and 
stammering in articulation. Lessing, Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer, Platen, Heine, and latterly Nietzsche are the 
only leaders who have surmounted this native im- 
pediment of speech, and even they were blamed at 
the time as ‘‘un-German” and have been unable to 
perpetuate a school. The operation for the German 
irregular verb, so humorously invented by Mark Twain, 
still pains a foreign reader, and the close of the involved 
if pregnant sentence has not ceased to be voluminously 
remote from its opening. Indeed some German para- 
graphs, like some self-made men, make us half forget 
the distant obscurity of their origin by the redundant 
pomposity of their end. 

In the details of Mr. Robertson’s book there is much 
of enlightenment. He recalls, for example, the often 
forgotten early draft of ‘‘Faust”. He reminds us of 
that strange being, Lenz, ‘‘the ape of Goethe”, who 
was notwithstanding a true and original poet. He 
puts mere modern mediocrities like Geibel on their 
proper footing. He depreciates Lindau, while he appre- 
ciates our contemporary Wildenbruch and Sudermann. 
He gives a long and critical analysis of Wagner’s ex- 
traordinary libretti. In his estimate of Heine he is 
perhaps less convincing. He pays a tribute to the 
serious zeal of his later ironies, to the truth of his 
own claim to be a champion in the liberation-war 
of humanity, though he denies that the opportunity 
was accorded him: but he fails to perceive, when 
he retails the conventional chat about ‘‘ cosmo- 
politanism ”, that Heine in his ardour to cement a 
cordial understanding between the oil of Germany and 
the vinegar of France—an aim solemnly emphasised 
by his will—created his own salad, invented an 
original mixture which has proved eminently ‘‘ modern” 
and is no more ‘‘ cosmopolitan” than the Anglo- 
American novel. To Heine’s lyric genius the author 
pays a high, an inevitable tribute: but again he fails 
to discern that Heine at his best is the modern Psalmist 
rendering, simplifying, concentrating, idealising, the 
joys, the pains, the mixed aspirations of the modern 
soul; while at his worst he is the ‘* world-child ” flash- 
ing amid the contradictions of modern irony and 
spiritualising the very degradations of materialism. Of 


Nietzsche,* Professor Robertson well says, he “‘. . . 
was a moral philosopher rather than a metaphysician. 
His works are practical sermons on the text ‘memento 
vivere’. He goes back to the springs of life, to the 
natural man; he strips society of the dogmas and con- 
ventions that have gathered round it in the course of 
the ages, . . . and regards, as its salvation, a return 
to the first principles of human nature, to the domina- 
tion of the strong, and the assertion of the individual. 
The social duty of the race is not to him, as it had 
seemed to his predecessors, to subordinate the indi- 
vidual to the herd, but to create heroes, great men. . . .” 

The ‘‘ subordination” spoken of by Mr. Robertson 
however is only an ideal of collectivists. And Nietzsche’s 
own ideal—the iibermensch merely a return to 
animal nature instead of to ‘‘ human”, to natural 
impulses rather than to moral sanctions. For the 
human has been evolved by those very social compro- 
mises which Nietzsche wished to sweep away. It is 
not a little remarkable that all theoretical ‘‘ recalls to 
Nature”, whether the theories of Rousseau or finally 
of Nietzsche, have all proved practical failures, because 
they have been in truth artificial figments. Man has 
grown to be the man he is through society. His 
nature has become essentially social, and the organic 
societies that he has founded in fellowship are the real 
condensations of true individuality, beside which the 
‘‘natural” and “primitive” creature is a mere atom, 
the sport of chance and the prey of impulse. 


A NONCONFORMIST IMPERIALIST. 


‘John Mackenzie. South African Missionary and 
Statesman.”” By W. Douglas Mackenzie. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


“THERE are certain people who believe—or write and 

speak as though they believed—that Imperialism 
is the offspring of individual greed, and that it is 
nourished exclusively upon. the lower motives of 
national effort. To all such this life of John Mackenzie 
may be recommended. In it they will find the record of 
a man who writes in his Diary, “I have resolved— 
determined—to live to Christ and to live like Christ”, 
who prays, ‘‘O Lord, send me to the darkest spot on 
earth”, but is yet a stronger Imperialist than Cecil 
Rhodes. After twenty years of mission work in the 
course of which he is brought into direct contact with 
the Boers, and with the Boer methods of dealing with 
the natives, he forms the opinion that it is the duty of 
England to assume control over the whole of the native 
territories of South Africa. He applied the moral 
tests to the policy which he advocated, and he found 
that both righteousness and safety lay that way. Speak- 
ing as Chairman of the Bechuanaland District Com- 
mittee, he says: ‘‘ Taking up the question as the 
undoubted friend of the weak and helpless, there 
is an immediate and pressing work for her to 
do. The experience of the past may prevent the 
recurrence of needless bloodshed and of cruel outrage. 
Viewing this movement in the interests of her own 
children, England has a great and incumbent duty to 
perform. It is within her power to cause that the 
European population of South Africa shall be as loyal 
and attached as in Australia or Canada. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible for her to see growing up 
beside her Cape Colony, states whose bitter dislike to 
her Government shall equal, if not exceed, any such 
feeling entertained now or at bygone times, by the 
people of the United States”. These words were 
spoken in 1875. Two years later Sir Bartle Frere was 
sent out by Lord Carnarvon to put this policy into 
effect. Frere would have succeeded, as we know now, 
but for that unfortunate ‘‘ shift of public opinion ” to 
which Lord Salisbury has rightly attributed all our 
subsequent troubles in South Africa. Of Frere himself 
Mackenzie’s son writes: ‘‘ Sir Bartle Frere was one of 
those unfortunate Governors of South Africa who saw 
so deep into British responsibility, and so far ahead 
into coming history, that they outlined a policy at once 


* « Ein modernes, flaches Weltkind ; 
Viel Talent, doch kein Troll. 
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bold and intelligent. Because it was bold it began 
with trouble ; because it was intelligent it would have 
ended in peace, permanent and widespread.” 

But Frere was abandoned and recalled ; the Trans- 
vaal was given back to the Boers ; and—what affected 
Mackenzie more directly —the British police were with- 
drawn from Bechuanaland leaving the loyal chiefs at 
the mercy of Boer aggression. This was the position 
in 1882 when Mackenzie returned home, and became 
the missionary of Imperialism in England. To this 
man fresh from the realities of South Africa the spirit 
of the Majuba settlement was not ‘‘ magnanimity ”. 
The attitude of the magnanimous people sickened his 
heart. ‘‘I am tired somewhat to-day”, he writes to 
his wife, ‘‘ and the selfish worldliness of the other side 
—the ‘ For Ourselves’ style of the thing—is saddening.” 
Nevertheless he set himself to win over the public by 
lectures and addresses and the leaders of the policy of 
Withdrawal by personal appeals. At that time the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette” was edited by Mr. Johan Morley, 
and its columns were enlightened on South African 
affairs by the pen of Mr. Reginald Statham. At Mr. 
Morley’s house Mackenzie met Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
The account of his attempt to convert these two men to 
Imperialism is interesting from the fact that it contains a 
frank acknowledgment from both of them that distrust 
of democracy is the basis of the Little England creed. 
Courtney’s position, he writes, ‘‘is this: We never 
could govern South Africa in the past. We had as 
fine men trying as any we are likely to have now 
or in the future. The lowering of the suffrage in this 
country has rendered all government more difficult— 
especially of such outlying governments... . ‘We 
can’t do it—it’s impossible, and by and by the suffrage 
will be still more widened.’” To Mr. Morley—whcem 
Mackenzie found far more sympathetic than Mr. 
Courtney—he afterwards spoke with great earnestness, 
emphasising the fact that such opinions were as fatal 
to the maintenance of the Empire, as they were dis- 
honouring to the people of England. ‘‘ The character 
of our people must suffer”, he said, ‘‘if they come 
under the active power of such motives; they would 
shrink into something very little indeed.” Mr. Morley’s 
reply was the answer of the man who, applying- 
the experience of the past without making any 
allowance for the changed conditions of the present, 
would paralyse all effort in the direction of political and 
economic progress. Your ideal of an educated demo- 
cracy is impossible, he says in effect. His actual 
words, as recorded by Mackenzie, are: ‘‘I grant yours 
is far the nobler position and begets more worthy and 
chivalrous feelings”. 

Happily Mackenzie was more successful elsewhere in 
his efforts to educate the Liberal party. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, afterwards the first President of the Imperial 
Federation League, proved a powerful ally ; and Lord 
Derby, the new Colonial Secretary, at length listened 
to Mackenzie’s scheme for governing the South African 
natives by administrations on the model of the United 
States ‘‘ territories”. In modifying the Pretoria Con- 
vention by the London Convention of 27 February 1884, 
Bechuanaland was declared a British Protectorate ; and 
Mackenzie was appointed Deputy-Commissioner. He 
was allowed to exercise this office for three months, May— 
July, 1884. He was then removed not by Lord Derby, 
not by Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, not even by the Cape Government, but 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, the head of the Africander Bond. 
Mackenzie was removed for no fault except that he was 
ready to carry out the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland. It was subsequently shown by 
the inquiries set on foot by Sir Charles Warren that he 
had acted not only with courage and integrity but also 
with tact and resource. But he was a missionary ; 
when in England he had exposed the intrigues and 
aggression of the Transvaal Boers to’ the Colonial 
Office, and as such he was not a suitable person in the 
eyes of the Cape Ministry, who then, as now, were con- 
trolled by the Bond. The episode, which is as signifi- 
cant as it is disgraceful, is set out in Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s letters to Mackenzie here published. ‘‘ My 
new Ministry,” writes the High Commissioner to his 
Deputy, ‘‘is not strong ... 1 have not been able to 


get any decision out of them yet as to what course they 


will take. . . . They are apparently waiting to get 
their orders from Mr. Hofmeyr, and he is probably 
waiting for the arrival of the Transvaal Delegates here 
from London.” The Ministry in question was that 
of Sir Thomas Upington with Sir (then Mr.) Gordon 
Sprigg as Treasurer-General. The decision at which 
the Cape Ministers arrived is subsequently communi- 
cated to Mackenzie by Robinson. It was ‘‘ that it was 
better for the Transvaal to have the Colonies |i.e. the 
Cape Colony] as a neighbour than the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that Oom Paul promised, that if the Colonies 
would take over the place and you were withdrawn, he 
would use his best exertions to insure the Rooi Gronders 
[i.e. the Boer freebooters] dispersing to their homes.” 
And so Mackenzie, an Imperial officer, with only one 
person, the High Commissioner, between him and the 
Colonial Secretary, was withdrawn at the will of the 
Bond, and President Kruger some two months after- 
wards “ used his best exertions” to secure peace and 
good government by annexing the disturbed region to 
the Transvaal. This last step was, of course, too 
much even for the endurance of Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Lord Derby, and the Warren Expedition was sent 
out to establish the Queen’s authority by force of arms. 

There is a great deal that is valuable and interesting 
in this book, both to the student of South African 
history, and to the advocate of efficiency in the public 
services. But we have emphasised this particular 
episode because of its immediate significance in view 
of the present situation in the Cape Colony. Now, as 
then, we have a Cape Ministry consisting of English- 
men who hold office at the will of the Bond. So long 
as the Cape Parliament is controlled by the Bond 
majority, it will constitute a political force whose 
opposition to any measure of Imperial policy, con- 
ceived in the interests of South Africa as a whole, 
may be expected as a matter of course. It is this 
power for evil that the Suspension of the Cape Consti- 
tution would have removed. 


ESSAYS OF BISHOP CREIGHTON. 


Historical Essays and Reviews.” By Mandell 
Creighton. Edited by Louise Creighton. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 5s. net. 


{ Se there should be a mistaken impression amongst 
those who would not willingly overlook anything 
written by the late Bishop of London that this volume 
contains anything hitherto unpublished, it should be 
stated that Mrs. Creighton has merely included in this 
collection of essays a number of articles that were 
written for and have been published in magazines and 
reviews. They are addressed to an educated but not 
necessarily a scholarly public. The papers of a more 
technical character are three which were read before 
archeological societies. ‘‘ The Italian Bishops of 
Worcester” ‘‘ The Northumbrian Border” and ‘‘ The 
Fenland”. Some of them are extremely short and 
slight reviews from the ‘‘ Historical Review” which 
have no value as original contributions to history, nor 
do they contain anything in style or observation charac- 
teristic of their author. They are hardly more than 
notes of what he thought of Mr. Symonds’ ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy: the Catholic Reaction” : of two books 
on Machiavelli: of a biography of Caterina Sforza and 
of Mr. Gairdner’s Collection of Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII. We gather little from them except 
that Dr. Creighton thought the books worth recom- 
mending, and the criticism does not go much, if at all, 
beyond that. One topic is indeed suggested which 
he would have illuminated if he had treated it 
formally. He refers to Lord Acton’s Introduction to 
** The Prince” in which he surveys the ‘‘ divines, states- 
men, philosophers, and historians of every country, of 
every age and of every school of thought” and shows 
that they have allowed exceptions to the paramount 
authority of the moral law and admitted Machiavelli’s 
fundamental proposition that ‘‘ extraordinary objects 
cannot be accomplished under ordinary rules”. The 
Bishop remarks that Lord Acton has pointed out 
problems which every historian is bound to face; 
and they call upon him to consider well his aim and 
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object, and determine his relations to the moral law 
which he professes to regard as supreme in his own 
nature but shrinks from asserting as equally applicable 
to great characters in history or to great social move- 
ments. Lord Acton points to principles which are of 
the first importance in determining the future of 
historic science. Here the review ends and the 
subject is not further considered. 

Without doubt the one essay that gives brilliance to 
this volume is that on ‘‘ Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
Pope Pius II.”, and the reader may be asked to con- 
sider it with the Bishop’s observations just quoted in 
regard to the importance of settling the question as to 
the relation between private and public morality. It is 
as masterly a bit of biographical writing as can be con- 
ceived, ironically and satirically humorous, yet broad- 
minded, tolerant, and appreciative of the influence of 
the circumstances of an epoch on character. But there 
runs through it an undertone suggesting that after 
all whether or not we excuse moral delinquencies in 
public life because of their success, yet in esti- 
mating the greatness of an individual we are 
guided as much by character as by intellect. But 
a life like that of Piccolomini seems to raise a more 
puzzling question still; whether a man, in whom no 
conflict ot moralities takes place simply because as a 
private person he is thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, 
may not in many cases perform public duties the more 
satisfactorily for this very reason. We might expect 
that the Bishop would as plainly indicate moral dis- 
approval of the public as of the private career of his 
hero. But no: there is exactly the same hesitation to 
condemn his fitness as a diplomatist and statesman on 
moral grounds as those other persons would have had 
whom the Bishop names as not having applied the 
morals of private to public life. Piccolomini made a 
good Pope in spite of all and might have made a great 
one had the times been more propitious for greatness. 
But the Bishop’s view is that he was as good a Pope 
as the times could have produced, though it would 
not have been difficult to find better men, and even 
better men with greater ability. Fitness to circum- 
stances, suitability to environment, comes to be the only 
test that can be applied in practice to the public career 
of a man like Piccolomini. It is piquant that a man 
who may be described as a subtle and unscrupulous 
adventurer should have retained so much consciousness 
of the virtues that were becoming his office after 
he had won it by intrigue, fraud, and finesse. The 
Bishop draws with a masterly hand the type of 
man fitted to achieve success in any period such 
as the later riod of the Renaissance, or most 
other periods in which the basis of life is as much 
Pagan as Christian. Pius II. did not tower above his 
times as did Dante the sketch of whose life in the pre- 
sent volume is so admirable a contrast to that of Pius. 
He was merely “‘ in a pre-eminent degree a product of 
his times whose excellences and whose failures he 
mirrors accurately, both in his life and writings”. 
He possessed its culture ‘‘ without being rendered by 
it over-sensitive and unfit for the struggles of practical 
life. On the contrary, his culture was to him a source 
of strength in action, giving him a keen insight into 
human character, freeing him from ordinary scruples, 
enabling him to reconstruct his plans of life, when 
necessary, with such promptitude that there was no 
waste of energy and no place for remorse ; teaching him 
to make the best of himself and adapt himself to circum- 
stances as they occurred: to aim at self-gratification 
not merely in the lower but in the higher sense of 
obtaining power, influence, position, dignity ; to form 
opinions not from internal necessity or conviction, but 
as a convenient padding to lessen the wear and tear of 
ordinary life; to gratify refined literary tastes and 
intellectual interests by a dainty use of the actual facts 
and surroundings of his position; to mix refinement 
with morality [sic, though immorality is probably the 
word meant] so that self-respect was never injured, but 
rather gon with every new success”’. This is a perfect 
piece of character drawing or rather of type drawing ; 
and the whole essay is equally remarkable for distinc- 
tion and subtle insight. 

The essay on Dante is not so fresh and striking. 
The materials are better known and most of what can 


be said to the ordinary reader has been said often. It 
is a popular sketch, in a good sense of the word, and 
it would hardly aspire to higher praise than that it 
serves as well as anything we have seen as an account 
of Dante’s personality and times and of his position 
in the history of literature and thought. But there 
as always the Bishop regards his subject not only sub 
specie zternitatis but also sub specie nostri temporis 
and we find a passage in the essay which may serve as 
an example of this characteristic and of the style which 
reveals temperament. He ends a description of the 
Italy of Dante’s time with this comparison and contrast : 
‘*Italy had set clearly before herself life’s problem in 
much the same shape as that which now it wears to 
us, but had set it in a frank and manly way, and was 
solving it with the straightforward sincerity of faith, 
without the perplexity that comes from previous failure, 
without the one-sided intensity that comes from long 
effort, without the languor that comes from disappoint- 
ment. It was a time which, as we read the pages of 
Dante, we cannot fail to recognise, and feel with and 
know to be our own; but know faintly and dimly, as 
an old man who, aroused for the moment by some 
boy’s simple enthusiasm, struggles to recall the ex- 
perience of his own youthful days.” Hardly, if at all, 
less skilful than the essay on Pius II. is that on ‘A 
Man of Culture” being a study of Gismondo Malatesta 
of Rimini, and the title must be taken as something 
ironical, the culture being accompanied as it generally 
was in Italy of the Renaissance with a large concomitant 
of barbarity. But very sincerely intended and tenderly 
and admiringly written are the sketches entitled ‘“‘A 
Schoolmaster of the Renaissance” and ‘‘A Learned 
Lady of the Sixteenth Century”. It would have been 
better not to include in such a volume ‘‘ The Harvard 
Commemoration”, at which Bishop Creighton attended 
as representative of Emmanuel College, and ‘‘ The 
Imperial Coronation at Moscow”. The book would 
have looked much less miscellaneous if it had included 
nothing but the strictly historic subjects and omitted 
the reviews. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


‘* The Strength of the People. ” By Helen Bosanquet. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 


MB:: BOSANQUET has made a very careful and 

interesting study in this book of very many 
important aspects of social and industrial life, but it is 
written too much as if it were intended to be a Prize 
Essay of the Charity Organisation Society. The point 
of view of the society is well known to be that in all 
social questions the suggestion that the State may be 
of some service in helping towards their solution must 
be met with a formula about the pauperising effect of 
State action. To put aside the objection against 
reliance on individual and private effort alone, that it is 
not adequate to deal with the enormous mass of 
poverty, which seems the sole inheritance of large 
classes, it is the aim of writers like Mrs. Bosanquet 
to show that most of this poverty is due to faults of 
mind and character. It is not difficult for a writer so 
well acquainted as is Mrs. Bosanquet with the lives of the 
cruder sections of the working classes to show that there 
is plenty of material to support this view. Even where 
different families may be tabulated as below the poverty 
line there may be comparative comfort in one and 
terrible sordor in another without any assignable cause 
but differences of intelligence and character, of taste 
and order, of regard for cleanliness, or a torpor of nature 
in which there is no stimulus to make the best of 
things. Wages may not be so absolutely low as 
they are relatively through ignorance and inability to 
make the best use of them: and when they are abso- 
lutely high the interests of their recipients are so 
narrow, their mental resources so few, their tastes so 
uncultivated that high wages are spent in a low and 
debased set of pleasures with which poverty is naturally 
associated. What they buy does not add to their 
comfort and decency. So restricted are the interests 
of many poor people that a notable accession of good 
fortune means ruin to them. Mrs. Bosanquet makes 
the deduction from all this that the whole difficulty 
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ought to be treated as a psychological one amenable 
to intellectual and moral discipline. She does not 
altogether deny that surroundings have a_ great 
influence on character but she gives quite a secondary 
lace to them, and even thinks comparatively 
fittle of the Housing difficulty, though she treats 
this question with somewhat more respect than she 
does most other positive proposals. She has one 
short answer: if people wanted good houses more 
than they want other things not so good they could 
getthem. In the cultivation of a wider range of human 
desires, and the throwing of the like responsibilities as 
are borne by the individuals or families in other classes 
of society upon the shoulders of the poor, lies the hope 
for the restoration of the self-respect and energy and 
ambitions, the loss of which is at the bottom of most 
social degradation. 

As one would expect from a supporter of the 
Charity Organisation Society the real enemy of society 
is represented as incarnated in the Poor Law, and 
all the familiar history of the old Poor Law and 
the new, and of the scheme of Dr. Chalmers, the 
parent of the Charity Organisation Society, is once 
more set out to prove the proposition. There is no 
need to deny the quite obvious truth that individual 
virtue lies at the root of all reform. If we had a 
thoroughly efficient population no doubt most of our 
social and industrial ills would disappear. Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s mistake lies in the fact that she sees no 
method outside the circle of a narrow individualism of 
promoting the independence she desires to see cultivated. 
She despises too much the effects that may be produced 
by compulsory action of the State. We cannot argue 
the questions here as to the effects of old age pensions, 
eight hours day, minimum wage and other proposals 
to which Mrs. Bosanquet objects partly because they 
are merely legislative, partly because she denies the 
economic effects expected by their advocates. But 
if there is so much virtue in making people live up 
to the responsibilities especially of family life to 
which she looks for the regeneration of society, 
what are we to say of the Education Act and the 
Factories Acts? Their effect, as Mrs. Bosanquet her- 
self points out, has been to increase the burden and 
the responsibilities of parents. This is one of the 
best points made in the book and it strikes us as a 
fresh one; for people inclined to her own way of 
thinking have usually demurred to them that the one 
places the education of children, which should fall on 
parents, on the shoulders of the State, and thus impairs 
family life, and the other saps the independence of 
workers by throwing their protection on the State 
instead of leaving them to look after themselves. 
These socialistic measures have raised the working age 
of children ; and thus that stimulus of sacrifice and 
responsibility which Mrs. Bosanquet desires has been 
applied by means which ex hypothesi were bound to 
have the opposite effect. What else would have done 
better ? 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s views of the importance of organised 
private effort in undertaking work which socialists would 
perform through the State have a good deal of truth in 
them. She takes such efforts as substitutes for State 
action; we look on them rather as educational and 
preparative for the more efficient State which shall do 
many things now left to private initiative and control. 
In the meantime they are certainly to be encouraged, 
and we appreciate fully Mrs. Bosanquet’s appeal to all 
classes of citizens to take upon themselves the actual 
duties of practical administration in some department 
or other of public life. Nor do we undervalue her 
suggestion that so far as possible the very poorest 
classes of the community should be benefited by partici- 
pating more fully than they do in the public responsi- 
bilities which are often discharged by those not greatly 
their superiors in fortune and position. They are placed 
by their exclusion in a similar condition of disadvantage 
with women, as Mrs. Bosanquet notices, who are shut 
out from the wider interests of public life. But when the 
most has been made of private effort, is it arguable that 
it has not been a necessity in the nature of things that 
education and factory regulations, and we may add 
health regulations, should be supplied by the State 
though it might be argued that all these are matters 


which would have provided a splendid discipline in 
self-reliance and the undertaking of personal and 
family obligations? They would have done so ; but in 
fact the method was not practical ; nor is it in the case 
of the poor law, in spite of Dr. Chalmers. And where 
is Dr. Chalmers’ scheme? It is only represented by the 
Charity Organisation Society. There is distinct en- 
couragement in remembering that the virtues so relied . 
on by Mrs. Bosanquet came out after all as a sort of 
bye-product in the socialistic measures we have named. 
May it not be so with others ? 


OUT OF COPYRIGHT. 


“ Poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley.” The Endymion Series. 
London: Bell. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

This volume, the first of a new series, which will include 
Keats, Browning, and Poe, is introduced by Mr. Walter 
Raleigh and illustrated by Mr. Robert Anning Bell. It is well 
printed on paper pleasant to turn and handle, but we are not 
enamoured of the get-up of the series. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
designs are ingenious and his line drawings are not wanting in 
zstheticism. After the dire dose we have had of the camera 
of late, of open unblushing photography and cheap and nasty 
half-tone processes, his work may come as a relief to those 
‘whose idea of book illustration is not a merely firm grasp of 
the obvious. But there is over-much illustration in this 
volume ; and, what is a matter of some consequence, it does 
not appear particularly to illustrate Shelley. Of all poems 
surely the “Triumph of Life” is the most risky to illustrate. 
It is a shock to light upon a nude figure apparently tearing its 
streaming locks after the concluding line of that poem: the 
blank space is all we ask for here. If there be need for an 
edition of Shelley’s poems with notes, why not draw these from 
the wise and luminous comments of John Addington Symonds 
and insert them at the end of the volume? What that 
finely equipped critic says of the last line of the 
“Triumph” cannot ever be forgotten. Now that so many 
reprints of the great poets are appearing, one thinks re- 
gretfully of “The Muses’ Library”. We cannot see that 
any series of the kind has taken its place, or reached its level 
of excellence in production, taste and scholarship combined. 
Yet the series was left unfinished: what a reflection on the 
= and taste of those who buy reprints of. the English 
classics ! 


“Two Love Stories: From the Doctor, &c.” By Robert 
Southey. The York Library. London: Brimley Johnson. 
1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

The inquiring Quaker was puzzled to know what time 
Southey had to give to thought, considering the great number 
of hours he gave to reading ; and the Quaker moreover left 
out of his calculations the time Southey gave to writing. Ina 
note to this rather comely edition, we are reminded, or, to be 
frank, we are told—we certainly had never heard it before— 
that “ The Doctor, &c.” was issued in seven volumes, and when, 
later, forced into one, filled a matter of 700 pages with double 
columns. Happily here we are faced with no more than 
131 pages and plenty of margin. If we admire the enterprise 
in trying the reprint public with a little Southey, we may ex- 
press a hope that the publisher may not presently have cause 
to repent as it is said the publishers of “The White Doe of 
Rylstone ” had— 

“It’s still on Longman’s shelf, and O 
The difference to him”. 


We wonder what is read of Southey to-day excepting a thing 
or two, such as “ The Scholar”, in Palgrave’s Anthology. If he 
lives it may be on the strength of Byron’s “Bob Southey, 
you’re a poet”. 


“Rosamund Gray.” By Charles Lamb. London: Brimley 
Johnson. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is another reprint in the same series. The texture of this 
story is too fine, we imagine, even for some admirers of Lamb’s 
sketches and essays. We have known lovers of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” who do not appreciate this exquisite story. Yet 
we hope that so tasteful an edition will bring new readers to 

b. 


“The Religio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne. “The 
Bibelots.” London: Gay and Bird. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

We regret that this natty edition of “The Religio Medici” 
should have been partly spoilt by the insertion at the end 
of Browne’s chapters of utterly valueless quotations from 
various other writers. Who wants Browne with parallel 
passage or the like from, say, Pope or Byron? And the evil in 
this case is unusually pronounced through the extraneous 
matter being in the same type as the body of the book, and 
being so mixed up with it, that—we are perfectly sure--some 
folk will in their innocence believe that Browne is quoting Pope 
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and Byron. Was it Hallam who said that Johnson founded his 
style on Browne? Whoever was responsible in the first 
instance for the statement, one can scarcely credit it. To write 
anything of Browne is to.hold a candle to the sun. He 
is delicious. Did ever a man unconsciously take greater pre- 
cautions than Browne to keep away readers in future centuries 
by the choice of a title? To read this little book is to be 
refreshed to a certainty. Wordsworth might have written of it 
a poem such as Walton’s “ Lives” inspired in him. 


“Pride and Prejudice”; “Northanger Abbey”. By Jane 
Austen. London: Brimley Johnson. 1902. 2s. net each. 
Externally this edition is not pretty ; and, for the inside, we 
are not struck by the end papers or by the type. We can say 
not much more for the edition than that it is convenient in size. 
“The colour ”—of the binding—“ is navy blue, in recollection of 
her keen interest in the profession of her two sailor brothers.” 
It is clear that —- are hard pressed for novel features in 
their reprints of Jane Austen. 


“The French Revolution.” By Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 18s. 

This edition is chiefly noticeable for its interesting intro- 
duction by Mr. Fletcher of Magdalen, Oxford. At the outset 
we are mildly surprised by his candid confession that he sends 
forth the book “with much tremor as to the judgments likely 
to be passed upon the accents, the spelling, the punctuation, 
and the omissions”; further that, though he has ventured to 
correct Carlyle here and there in accent or spelling, “I am 
one of those persons who are constitutionally incapable of 
spelling the same word in the same way twice running”. This 
is taking the reader into his confidence with a vengeance. But 
the introduction is well worth reading: it seems to us marked 
by discrimination and full knowledge. Mr. Fletcher considers 
that Carlyle, whilst understanding one side of Danton, failed 
altogether to recognise Danton’s “ sound ideas of conciliating 
the European Powers and considerable diplomatic ability”. He 
reminds us that whilst Carlyle, following Lamartine in this 
respect, drew such a distinct dividing line between Montagnard 
and Girondist, Taine drew none at all. Mr. Fletcher will 
have neither Carlyle nor Lamartine—whose “Histoire des 
Girondins” he describes as a “poem”. He holds with 
Mortimer-Ternaux and with Taine that the “idealisation of 
them as moderate republicans of austere virtue and splendid 
talents, with which we are so familiar, dates in fact from the 
Revolution of 1830” and has since been exploded. Their 
moderatism only appeared “ when their own power and lives 
were in danger”. There are few better known passages in 
Carlyle than the voting scene over Louis XVI., Verniaud, the 
brilliant leader of the Girondists, giving his vote with white 
face and announcing the result in accent of deep sorrow. It 
is clear that there are historians less merciful in their attitude 
towards the Girondists than Carlyle. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Education in the Netherlands.” Board of Education. 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects. By J. C. Medd. 
London ; Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 54. 


Holland is the land of neat homes and trim flower-gardens. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that their influence has 
penetrated within the walls of the schools themselves and 
affected their curricula. While we are daily lamenting the 
decreasing number of girls who enter domestic service, and the 
improvidence and unthriftiness of many of the wives and 
mothers of our working classes, the Dutch have already started 
housewifery schools on a large scale, which cater not only for 
maids but mistresses. They practically include the whole 
round of domestic duties. There are classes for household 
management, for cookery, for laundry, for servants’ dress- 
making, with courses in mending and in table decoration and 
waiting. Most of these schools are full to overflowing. In 
that of Amsterdam, for instance, there are at present 
over two hundred candidates waiting for admission. The 
national love of flowers shows itself in the excellent lessons 
on nature ‘study which form a prominent feature not only 
in the elementary but the normal schools. The Dutch teacher 
is not fed on the dry husks of text-books and outlines, but first 
as a boy and then as a pupil teacher he is taught by object 
lessons indoors and out to study in the open book of nature. 
It is to be hoped that the recent developments in our training 
colleges in favour of nature study will produce a similar revolu- 
tion among our elementary teachers in the long run. Holland 
is but a quarter of England in size and its population but one- 

of our own, yet the contribution of the State towards 
agricultural education amounts to £40,939. Our Board of 
Agriculture, which has only a beggarly £8,000 a year to 
minister, if treated on the same liberal scale would dispose of 
an income of over £160,000. The Dutch Government turn 
their agricultural schools to excellent use by sending to them the 
officers connected with the army and colonial commissariat. In 
addition these officers have also to attend the principal industrial 


and commercial school in the country in order to acquire a know- 
ledge of the quality of different materials and all that relates to 
the clothing of soldiers. There is yet another type of school 
we might copy in England, the so-called navigation schools 
where masters and mates may study for their certificates. 
We have the finest mercantile marine in the world, yet with 
our happy-go-lucky methods of leaving everything to provide 
for itself, the officers of our mercantile marine have to depend 
solely on crammers for passing their examination. Why 
should not the London Technical Education Board and the 
Liverpool Technical Education Committee take a leaf out of 
our Dutch cousins’ experience? 


“The El Dorado of the Ancients.” By Dr. Carl Peters. 
London: Pearson. 1902. 2Is. net. 


Some doubt appears to have existed in the minds of those 
responsible for the production of this book as to its precise 
purpose. It is a blend of the popular and the learned, the old 
and the new. Its main object no doubt is to give an account 
of the steps taken by Dr. Carl Peters to prove that “the Ophir 
of the time of Solomon was the country between the Lower 
Zambesi and the Limpopo River”. His discoveries “tend to 
establish the fact that the Egyptian ‘ Punt’ expeditions in 
search for the yellow metal, copper, frankincense, and many 
other things were directed to the same regions”. Incidentally 
Dr. Carl Peters enters upon his own defence against the 
charge which resulted in the loss of his commission. The 
Peters case is fresh in our memories. He was found guilty 
by a Disciplinary Court of barbarous treatment of certain 
natives, on evidence which he thinks he is now in a position 
successfully to rebut. Deprived of the opportunity of serving 
Germany in East Africa he turned to the ancient land of 
Monomotapa, and whilst we fail to see that he adds very much 
to the knowledge imparted by other inquirers in the same field 
such as Bent and Glaser, Mauch and Keane, his book is 
immensely suggestive and will be read no doubt by many to 
whom an exclusively scholarly work would not appeal. Natur- 
ally he rejects altogether Professor Keane’s view that “the 
Solomonic Ophir was situated in South Arabia”. With the ex- 
ception of the “Carte du Royaume de Congo, du Monomotapa 
et de la Cafrerie” the illustrations, to which no exception can be 
taken as illustrations, belong mainly to the order which we 
expect to find in any ordinary travel or adventure book, and a 
considerable section is devoted to Zambesia as it appears 
to-day. Dr. Peters takes a rather more flattering view of 
British enterprise than might have been the case if he had not 
had so much difficulty with his compatriots in Africa. Germany 
he seems to think can give no points to Portugal. “ Have 
we”, he asks, “an honest autonomy, the ‘open door’ for all? 
Do not our colonies also suffer from an impossible system of 
bureaucracy, a short-sighted monopoly by the State? We 
shall only be able to exchange glasshouses for dwellings of a 
more substantial kind if we take a leaf out of England’s colonial 
policy ”. 

“ Lake-Country Rambles.” By William T. Palmer. London : 
Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

This is a volume to be welcomed by all lovers of the Lakes. 
It is written by a native of the district who knows the life of the 
people as no strangers can ever know it. He gets at the dales- 
folk from the inside ; they are never understood from the out- 
side. They may be idealised or caricatured, by the hasty 
tourist or the alien resident; but Mr. Palmer can draw their 
portraits. He does not try to be funny about them, nor to show 
them off; but in his pages they appear as they are. These 
shepherd stories are not only true to nature, but they are much 
the best writing in the miscellaneous newspaper-essays here re- 
published. “ Back to the Fells”, an account of driving a flock 
from Hawkshead to Helvellyn; “Anent Sheep-washing ”— 
though why “anent” in a book that is not Scotch ?—and “At 
Shearing Time” have the fresh and vivid interest of a new 
subject handled by a new writer. “After Sheep-worriers”, in 
which the farmer at last finds himself forced to shoot his own 
old dog, is as poignant as Mr. E. Seton Thompson’s more 
elaborated but less convincing “Wully”. The earlier chap- 
ters on fell walking and climbing are overloaded with 
advice and autobiography, which might well be revised in 
another edition, together with such perversities as “caérn”, 
“maén”, the “lay” of the rocks, and “ bearable ” (of ice), and 
some errors like “rucksac”, “love” for “lore” (p. 160) and 
Edenhall for Brougham or Yanwath (p. 149). But this is out- 
side Mr. Palmer's proper district ; he is of the Upper Kent 
Valley, and the central Lakes, where we hope to meet him 
again with the shepherds and fishermen he knows so well. 


“ Birds in London and Other Sketches.” By T. Digby Pigott. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 75. 6d. 


We welcome a new impression of Mr. Pigott’s chatty book 
on birds. Mr. Pigott is a careful observer of London birds ; 
and his notes concerning the strange relations that sprang up in 
S. James’s Park between the celebrated magpie there and a 
jackdaw are not likely soon to be forgotten. But we are in 
grave doubts about that nightingale that nested lately in 

attersea Park. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Principles of Class Teaching.” By J. J. Findlay. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 55. 

Dr. Findlay is determined to if? one better than Sir Joshua 
Fitch and Mr. P. A. Barnett. He is anxious to replace the 
common-sense attitude of the teacher towards education by a 
scientific treatment of a more or less Herbartian type. Many 
teachers will no doubt be unable to accept his doctrine as a 
whole, but all who use the book will find it, apart from its 
scientific trappings, a perfect storehouse of useful tips in the 
difficult matter of class teaching and organisation. To mention 
only one or two of the countless good things in the book we 
would draw attention to the syllabuses for teaching English 
History, the admirable introductory lessons for beginners in 
German, and the discussion on instruction in elementary 
mathematics and especially in geometry. For our part believ- 
ing in the need of more method in English schools we cordially 
recommend the book. Method, as a visit to some of the 
German schools shows, can doubtless be made into a fetish, but 
this is an evil we are little likely to suffer from at present. To 
write an adequate critique on Mr. Findlay’s work would be to 
supply a commentary as long as or longer than the book. We 
are glad to find a good word for mutual coaching among 
children ; one of the most successful classes we have ever met 
with was conducted on these lines. On the page before the 
Socratic method is defined as a reductio ad absurdum and 
nothing more. This however is not true, as may be seen from 
that Platonic dialogue in which Socrates by means of his 
questions elicits from the slave boy the proof of the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid. 


“ A Short History of Rome.” By W.S. Robinson. London: 
Rivingtons. 1902. 35. 6d. 

This is a book which should commend itself to the practical 
teacher. The early chapters are well done. First we have 
the legends and then an interesting discussion on their historical 
value. The sources of early Roman history are also very 
properly indicated. Another good feature in the book is that 
the story is brought down to the fall of Constantinople. 
Naturally the later periods are passed over rapidly, but the 
sense of continuity is not outraged as it is in the average school 
history that concludes abruptly with the establishment of the 
empire. Not sufficient insistence is laid on the real reasons 
which led to the establishment of the Principate by Julius 
Cesar as the only way out of the “ impasse” created by the 
conflicting authority of the Senate and the Assembly. It is 
not enough to speak of the struggles between “ Optimates” 
and “ People” without explaining the machinery that each 

rty had at its service. e do not think that Mr. Robinson 

as done sufficient honour to the noble side of C. Gracchus’ 
character ; on the other hand we consider a statement that 
Cicero undoubtedly showed great personal courage when 
dealing with Catiline is open to question. Cicero was essen- 
tially a person rather of nerves than of nerve. The book 
concludes with an adequate sketch of Roman literature and an 
account of Roman manners and daily life. 


“Makers of Europe.” By Miss E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d.; “Macaulay’s Life of 
Pitt.”. By J. Downie. London: Black. 1902. 2s. 6d. 
“The Warwick Shakespeare ” :—King Lear. By D. N. 
Smith. London: Blackie. 1902. Is. 


Until recently the teaching of history in English schools 
has been exclusively English.. This characteristically insular 
treatment of the subject is gradually giving way before the con- 
ception that English history is only part and parcel of the world’s 
history, a knowledge of whose outlines is necessary to give 
background and setting to much that is otherwise obscure in 
our national development. Miss Wilmot-Buxton has managed 
in the space of some 250 pages to give an outline of European 
history from Troy to Sebastopol. In the hands of an intelligent 
teacher the book should prove valuable, otherwise the express 
pace at which the pupil is taken through the centuries is apt 
to leave him with the same blurred impressions as those of the 
country as seen on a railway journey. Some of the maps are 
rather crude productions. In that of the unification of Germany, 
no indication is given that the province known as Prussian 
Saxony was already in 1866 part of the Prussian kingdom. 
Mr. Downie’s edition of “ Macaulay’s Life of Pitt” is chiefly 
remarkable for the exuberance of the editor's appreciation of 
the essay. It is, according to him, of fawless excellence, both 
in form and in matter. A good word must be said for the 
beautiful get-up of the book. Mr. D. N. Smith’s “ King Lear” 
steers a middle course between the tedious erudition of the 
Seine Press series and the sloppy fine writing of other 

itions. 


“The School Anthology.” Part I. Chaucer to Burns. Part II. 
Wordsworth to Newbolt. Edited by J. H. Lobban. 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 2s. each. 


Of the making of English anthologies there is not and happily 
cannot be anyend. Mr. Lobban is one of the latest workers in 


the field.’. While availing himself largely of the work of selec- 
tion effected by earlier anthologists he has been careful to 
include a considerable number of pcems by recent poets, 
notably Messrs. Kipling, Dobson and Newbolt. Mr. Lobban 
has mercifully spared the youthful scholar the task of memoris- 
ing any of the scrannel verses of the present Poet Laureate. 
Some of the selections, notably those from Shakespeare, seem 
rather too much of the snippet order ; otherwise the collection 
is generally satisfactory. It would probably have been worth 
while cautioning teachers in the Preface not to begin with.the 
comparatively archaic pieces from Chaucer, but to pick and 
choose such poems as are adapted to the capacity of their 
pupils. The average teacher has an invincible itch to begin 
at the beginning of a book. He does not see that the chrono- 
logical order of poetical production is not necessarily the logical 
order of development in the pupil’s mind. 


“A Primer of Greek Constitutional History.” By A. H. 
Walker. London: Blackwood. 1902. 35. 6d. net. 


This is apparently based on Mr. Greenidge’s larger work. In 
the introductory chapter we are told that in the Greek state 
representative government was unknown. One may perhaps 
consider the statement as somewhat too sweeping. The Boule 
at Athens was representative in the sense that administrative 
functions were largely delegated to it. We commend the book 
for the clearness of its details and the soundness of its 
criticisms. 


“ How to Reason or the A B C of Logic reduced to Practice.” 
By the Rev. R. C. Bodkin. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
1902. 

“Elementary Logic.” By the Rev. J. Lightfoot. London: 
Ralph, Holland and Co. 1902. Is. 6d. 

“A First Course in English Analysis and Grammar.” By 
R. Wilson. London: Arnold. 1902. Is. 


Mr. Bodkin has put together a useful little book on the 
A BC of Logic. He has been careful to leave out a great deal 
of the jargon with which the subject is overloaded. His chief 
anxiety isto teach his readers how to apply what they have 
learnt, and after a chapter on logical analysis he has an inform- 
ing section on definition, in which both Plato and Locke are 
laid under contribution. The last chapter, on the making of 
abstracts, deals with a subject which would repay practice in 
many schools and lead to the distinct improvement of that too 
often amorphous and invertebrate creation the schoolboy’s 
essay. Mr. Lightfoot’s book is conceived and written on 
orthodox lines. He spares us however Barbara and the rest. 
The best chapters are those which deal with inductive logic. 
Mr. Wilson rightly considers that parsing and analysis should 
be taught pari passu. Formerly the pupil had to master the 
whole terminology of grammar down to the interjections before 
he was introduced to the notions of subject and object. Mr. 
Wilson has none of the cocksure oracular manner about him 
which disfigures the Lindley Murray type of grammarian who 
is still unfortunately with us. His definitions if somewhat 
artless and occasionally unsatisfactory are so obviously pro- 
visional that they may well be allowed to pass. His book con- 
tains a useful list of words difficult to parse. We notice one 
use of “all” he might add to his list: the employment of 
“all” in such a phrase as “they are all dead”. 


“Francais pour les Tout Petits.” By Jetta S. Wolff. Illus- 
trated. London: Arnold. 1902. 15. 3d. 

“Free Composition in French.” By J. Edmond Mansion. 
London : Blackwood. 1902. Is. 


People are more and more coming round to the idea that 
a foreign language is best learnt by beginning with the facts of 
everyday life. Miss J. S. Wolff, the author of that excellent 
book “ Les Frangais en Ménage,” has produced a companion 
volume which, though it is intended primarily for small 
children, may be studied with advantage by those who wish to 
master the spoken language. Such persons will find Mr. 
Mansion’s book on “ Free Composition ” equally useful. It every- 
where bears the marks of having been put together by a prac- 
tical teacher. We notice some very useful hints on the use of 
the past tenses in French—a difficulty of the first magnitude 
that is generally consistently “funked” by the academic 
writers of grammars and composition books. 


Youth’s Companion Series :—(1) “The Wide World”; 
(2) “Northern Europe.” Boston and London: Ginn. 
1902. Is. each. 


The American invasion of schoolbooks continues. The 
Youth’s Companion Series is meant to give the average 
American pupil a few notions about other countries of which his 
isolated geographical position makes him more ignorant than 
the European child. We doubt if the strong Republican tone 
of some of the writers renders the books exactly desirable for 
the use of English children. Such spellings as “fiber”, 
“woolen ”, “ plowing” will probably cause the average school 
teacher to fight shy of the whole series. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE.—1:20rh THOUSAND. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : a Romance of 


a Motor Car. Ry C. N. and A.M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. By 
C.G. D. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 95 
THE WHITE WOLF. By “0Q.,” Author of 


** Dead Man’s Rock.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arruur 


MORRISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that only a master 
may command.” ~ Daily Chronicle. “A wonderful picture.” —Sunday Sun. 

** An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim.” . 

Graphic. 

““A series of scenes segetuent with consummate skill in vivid language. 
Wonderfully described.”—Country Life. 

“ The story chains the attention to the last.” —Daily Mail. 

““* The Hole in the Wall’ is a masterly piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill, Extraordinary power.” Daily 

“ The real right thing _....The finest romance of its kind I have read for many a 


day.”—Star. 
COND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SE! 
THE RIVER, By Puitirotts. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


vo. 

**€ The River’ places Mr. Phillpotts in the front rank of living novelists."—Punch. 

“Since ‘Lorna Doone’ we have had nothing so picturesque as this new 
romance.”— Birmingham Gazette. 

“Mr. Phillpotts’s new book is a masterpiece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank ot English novelists.”—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

‘* Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put the best of himself intothis book. Not only has he 
made a great study of Nicholas Edgecombe, but all his minor characters are little 
masterpieces of characterisation.” — 70-day. 

** One of the finest novels of the season.”— Sunday Sun. 

“This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has written.”—Morning Post. 

X SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
FELIX. 


By R. Hicuens, Author of “ Flames,” 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and natural. 
many respects a true one. "—Daily Chronicle. 
really powerful book.” —Morning Leader. 
“The story is related with unflagging spirit.” — World. 
Felix will undoubtedly add to a considerable reputation.” —Daily Mail. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

“A most ingenious, humorous, and diverting book, written in a very pretty 

style.” —Morning Post. 
* Mr. Begbie to rank high.”— Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Begbie a keen wit and a keen eye for the comedy of life.” — Times. 

“ The story is related with unflagging interest.”— World. 

“Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson’s manner, and makes ‘Sir John Sparrow’ 
most diverting writing. Sir John is inspired with the idea that it is his duty to 

the world, and launches into the vortex of faddists. His experiences are 

traced with spacious and isain humour. E character has the salience of 
atype. Entertainingly and deftly written.”— Daily Graphic. 


‘Felix’ is a clever book, and in 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Many. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** An exceptionally clever book, told with consummate artistry and reticence.” 
Pe Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour."—Academy. 
a Wholly delightful ; a very beautiful and refreshing tale.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
The author touches nothing that she does not adorn, so delicate and firm is her 
hold.” anchester Guardian. 
“A powerful story.”— Times. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ ‘ This interesting and delightful book. Its author has done nothing better, and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it would be an injustice to Ireland not to 
read it.”—Scotsman. 
“* Very interesting, very wise, very moving.”—J/rish Times. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. 
NORRIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
is excellent—keen, graceful, and diverting.” —T7imes. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Ricnarp 


Marsh, Author of ‘* The Beetle.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


: “It is a long time since my Baronite read a novel of such entrancing interest as 
The Twickenham Peerage.” He recommends the gentle reader to get the book. 
In addition to its breathless interest, it is full of character and bubbling with fun.” 


Punch. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. 
Author of “‘ Vice Versa,” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** A highly amusing story.”—Pal/ Mail Gazette. 
A volume of rollicking irresponsible fun.” —Ostlook. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
HONEY. 


By Heren Matuers, Author of 
‘*Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Racy, pointed, and entertaining.” —Vanity Fair. 

“* A charming and successful creation.” — Ladies’ Field. 

“* Honey is a splendid girl."— Daily Express. 

“A vigorously written story, full of clever things, a piquant blend of sweet and 


sharp." —Daily Telegraph. 
“* Honey is altogether a delightful child.”— Literary World. 
CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson, 


Author of “ When the Billy Boils.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Full of human sympathy and the genuine flavour of a wild, untrammelled, un- 
sophisticated life.” — Morning Leader. 
* The author writes of the wild picturesque life ‘out back,’ with all the affection 
of a native and the penetrating insight of long observation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FATE OF VALSE€. By J. BLounpELLE- 


Burton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* The characters are admirably yed. The buok not only arrests and sustain 
the attenticn, but conveys valuable information in the most ae 
orning Post. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas 


Cartyte. Edited by C. R. L, Fietcuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. (Methuen's Standard Library. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE CEORCIAN PERIOD. By 


Grorce Paston. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BY ALLAN WATER. By Katuerine STEWART. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch family has been 
already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider audience. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 


E. S. ROSCOE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Po rarpn. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popmore. 


A History and Griiciom. 
A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 


COMEDY. ByG.PRADEAU. Witha Dial. Small quarto. 3s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEICH. By Miss J. A. Tayzor. 


With 12 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. Little Biographies. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. HALL 
GRIFFIN. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Little Library. 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Goptey, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform with ‘* Lyra Frivola.” 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Browne t. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By 
H. H. L. BELLOT, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A vast store of entertaining material.”"— Liverpool Mercury. 
A ——— and exoaiansly illustrated book ; a real encyclopedia of Temple 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in Verse 
by .: V. LUCAS, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. BEDFORD. Small 
4to. 6s. 

This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights 

- slants of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWSPAPER 


GIRL.” By ELIZABETH L. BANKS. With Portrait of the Author and 
her Dog. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A very amusing, chee: ood-natured account of a ing lady's journalistic 
struggle in America and Trance, 
‘*A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel.” ‘. 
Sunday Special. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brasanrt, 


M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth 4s. ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


PARIS. By Betioc. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netra Syrert. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Rocer 


ASHTON. 


THE TREASURE OF PRINCECATE PRIORY. By 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any Address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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CHURCH POLITY. 


“The Church of Christ, her Mission, Sacraments and 
Discipline.” By E. Tyrrell Green. London : Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 

The doctrine of the Church is no mere adjunct to the 
Christian faith but of its very substance. The best proof that 
this is so may perhaps be found in the fact that all bodies of 
Christians, however profoundly they may differ in other ways, 
and indeed even in the conception which they have formed of 
it, are agreed in holding that there is sucha thing as the 
Church of Christ. For although it is true that there has been 
a constant and misleading tendency to understand the words 
of Jesus Christ as if they were “ The Kingdom of God is inside 
you” and not, as they really are, “in your midst”, yet such 
views have never survived long. And although Christian indi- 
vidualists are to be found from time to time, they are never in 
sufficient numbers to be of appreciable importance. So far 
there is substantial agreement, and so far alone. It cannot 
but be a matter of importance, therefore, to investigate the 
principles and to outline the polity of the Church ; and it is 
much to be regretted that most of the attempts which have 
been made in this direction, so far as English theology is con- 
cerned, have emanated from one particular school of thought. 
There is of course one notable exception in Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s “ Kingdom of Christ” ; but that monumental work, 
not to speak of its special character, stands so conspicuously 
alone as only to make the general scarcity more noticeable. 

Two things in particular are to be desiderated in any 
attempt to deal with the subject of the Church of Christ. 
(a) In the first place, the treatment must neither be empirical 
nor A priori : it must take account both of the primary idea of 
the Church as set forth in the Scriptures, and it must take 
equal account of the actual exemplification of that idea in 
human history. If it neglect the former, it can never rise 
above a study of the procedure of some particular society or 
societies of Christians for the time being: if it neglect the 
latter, it must inevitably become doctrinaire and unreal, Either 
kind of neglect must end in disaster ; for if in the Church of 
Christ principles precede practice, it is none the less true that 
the practice of the Church creates her theory. (4) And in the 
second place, some attempt should be made to define the rela- 
tion between “the Church and the Churches”. This is indeed 
a most pressing matter at the present day, and above all in 
England, where the question of the rights of a national church 
in relation to the Church at large is constantly being raised. 
But it is a matter of no little importance in principle : for no 
student of history can fail to be aware that the relation between 
the Church and the Churches has always been to the fore. To 
leave this out of account, then, is not merely to leave part of 
the subject untouched, but to cripple the treatment of all the 
rest. Tested by these two criteria, Professor Tyrrell Green’s 
book is in one respect entirely satisfactory, in the other not. The 
fundamental principles and the actual facts are alike investi- 
gated. Scripture and history are alike laid under contribution. 
But no serious attempt is made to grapple with the question of 
“the Church and the Churches”. We notice by the way that 
Professor Tyrrell Green discusses and rejects the view which 
has been re-stated in England, in recent years, by Dr. Mason, 
Father Puller and others, that the gift of the indwelling Spirit 
is given not in Baptism but in Confirmation. 


“The Legends of Genesis.” By Hermann Gunkel. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Carruth. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 1901. 45. 6d. 

This is a translation of the Introduction of Professor Gunkel’s 
recent commentary on Genesis, a work which marks a new 
departure, almost a revolution, in criticism. Its importance 
has already been widely recognised. Professor Gunkel takes 
for granted the results of literary criticism, and leaves them 
behind. The comparative study of archeology and social 
customs has made it possible to examine the early traditions of 
Israel in a new light, and to carry forward the interpretation of 
them several stages beyond the point reached by a purely 
literary criticism. The investigation starts, not from this or 
that document as the literary unit, but from the story told of 
some ancestral hero. We perceive at once a radical change 
of method ; not the external form of the narrative, but its 
contents are made to divulge the secret of its origin, date, and 
meaning. The Book of Genesis is popular oral tradition 
committed to writing, as distinct from history which is written 
composition to begin with, a collection of legends, all of them 
extremely ancient, many of them, especially those connected 
with worship and the holy places, derived from foreign sources. 
In his Introduction Gunkel lays down and illustrates the prin- 
be in by which we may realise these legends in the form in 
which they lived on the lips of the people. His method has 
the advantage of working outwards: from within instead of 
inwards from without. It opens up problems of a complexity 
hitherto undreamt of. This translation may be recommended 
to those who do not read German. 


(Continued on page xiv.) 


From GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES. 


ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by Hamitton 
Fyre. With a kibliography, Portrait and complete cast of all plays. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. . 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by Watter 


JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HUDIBRAS. By Dr. Butter. Edited by T. W. H. 


CRosLanp. With Twelve I lustrations after Hogarth. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
~~ oe gilt, with bookmark, 2s. net ; leather, top edge gilt, with bookmark, 
3 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A record of the 


London stage for rgor. By J. T. Grin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM EDGAR 


SALTUS. By G. F. and Geo. Gamsie. Uniform in le 
with ‘‘ Woman and the Wits.” Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, top edge gilt, ye 


THE GREAT WAR. The Story of the Boer 
por a aan Told in verse by A. SHipway Docxinc. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


SUE : a Play by Bret Harte and T. E. PemBerTon. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREATER BRISTOL: a History by ‘Lesser 


Co.umsus ” (Laurence Cowen) with a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
C. RANGER-CGULL’S NEW NOVEL. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO. beg to announce that they have 
published the third Edition of a new Historical Novel by MR. C. 
RANGER-GULL (Author of ‘‘ The Hypocrite,” ‘Back to Lilac 
Land,” “‘ Miss Malevolent,” &c.), entitled ** The Serf.” 


THE SERF. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF KING STEPHEN. 
By C. RANGER-GULL, 
6s. THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 

Rock.— A brilliant piece of romance work.” 

Outlook.—“ Full of genuinely human interest...... The stirring episodes carry the 
reader breathlessly along.” 

Mr. A. T. Quitcer-Coucu in the Daily News.—“ A novel of uncommon merit ; 
an historical novel of a period rarely attempted by fiction.” 

Observer.—‘‘ Mr. Ranger-Gull possesses a brilliant imagination, original thought, 
and anable pen. His style is clear and forcible, and some of the passages in this, 
his atest story, are full of pathos.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Ranger-Gull deserves the warmest praise, and willingly 
do we accord it. .....The story he has provided, with so carefully studied environ- 
ment, is one that is strong in human interest, and told with considerable dramatic 
power. 

_ Saturday Review.—‘‘ Full as it be of grim realism and ghastly tragedy, it is 
impossible not to read this book to the bitter end—bitter enough, in all conscience 
eget The book is without doubt a notable one. It is written in the true spirit of the 


times which it so eloquently describes.’ 


THE OVEN. A very exciting Novel. By Guy 


THORNE. 6s. 


COMPROMISED. By GERTRUDE WARDEN and 


. E. Gorst. 6s. 


THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. By “A Memssr or 


Pacet’s Horse.” 3s. 6d. 


JIM BLACKWOOD: JOCKEY. A Racin 


_ By VALENTIN MANDELSTAMN. (Translated by Reginald Bacchus, 


TWO IN ONE. ByT. W. Speicut. 6s. 
THAIs. By ANATOLE France. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NABOB. By Daupvet Cloth, 2s. 


net. Leather, 3s. net. 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. By RecinaLp 


TuRNER. 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 
THE SILVER GATE. By C. Forestier-Wa 
6s. (Second Edition now rvady. 


TO WELCOME THE KING. By WiLLoucHBy 


MarTcHETT. 3s. 6d. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Rollicking Irish humour.” 


LONDON : 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII. By Dr. E. A. 
WALLIs Bunce, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities in the British Museum. In 8 vols. profusely Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. net per vol. 

“* From first to last, the history has the living reality of a work written at first 
hand by a scholar who spends his life face to face with the en of the people 


whose development and decay he traces in minute and authentic detail. 
Spectator. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RODEN 
NOEL. With Portrait and an Appreciation, by way of Preface» 
by the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 7s. 6d. 


“This volume, it may be hoped, will help to place one of the chief minor sin: 
of the Victorian age in his high and proper niche.” —Scotsman. ” 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Lapy Linpsay, 


Author of ‘‘ The Prayer of St. Scholastica” and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, extra gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Marked by that admirable taste, both of idea and of expression, and that 
charm of versification, which have so often delighted her many readers.” 
Morning Post. 
“In these lyrics Lady Lindsay has in our ym caught the grace and music, 
the naiveté and simple joy of the best kind of Christmas song. They are always 
reverent and tender. and the verses are always melodious, without a trace of labour 
or affectation.” — Times. 


ANNALS OF THE SEYMOURS. By H. 


St. Maur. Being a History of the Seymour Family from early 
times to within a few years of the present. In 1 vol. super-royal 
8vo. Price £2 10s. net. Limited to 250 copies, profusely 
illustrated. 
“*It cannot prove but profitable reading to all students of English History.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


such works rarely are—entertaining a Se general reader......the whole has 


NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. By the late 


Count Yorck Von WARTEMBURG. With Maps, 2 vols., demy 
8vo. cloth gilt extra, 30s. 


“* Written by a brilliant member of the general staff of the Prussian army, whose 
Promising career as a soldier was cut short by an untoward accident during the 
recent campaign in China, The author reviews with a completeness of plan, a ful- 
ness of knowledge, and a keenness of insight which will not be found in any English 

k......the Napoleonic strategy as exemplified in the whole course of the 
Napoleonic campaigns.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. Marcus 
R. P. DorMAN. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
[Mext week, 


The period dealt with in this volume comprises that between the 
outbreak of war with France and the death of Pitt (1793-1806). A 
full account of the foreign policy of the British Government has been 
carefully compiled from the original documents in the Record Office, 
and much new light has been thrown on the Malmesbury Mission of 
1796, the various negotiations with the Powers of Europe, and the 

liminaries leading to the Peace of Amiens. The work will be 
illustrated by photegravure reproductions of the portraits of eminent 
statesmen in the National Portrait Gallery. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI. New 
Edition, Edited by the Very Rev. FATHER ANTROBUS, Superior 
of the London Oratory. With 2 Photogravures and 12 Half- 
tone Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SIXTEEN REVELATIONS OF DIVINE 
LOVE. By MOTHER JULIANA, of Norwich. Edited by 
FATHER G. TYRELL, S.J. With Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, extra gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, Lrp. 
Charing 


Cross Road, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. Ano Account 
of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence of Marine Animals in 
Central Africa. By J. E.S. Moors, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘ To the Mountains 
of the Moon.” In x vol. royal 4to. containing numerous I!lustrations in Colour 
and Black and White, Diagrams, New Maps, &c. Price 25s. aT ies 

the press. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to the 
15th Centuries. By Sir W. Martin Conway, Slade Professor in Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. [/n October. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. By 


Ciaupe Benson. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 


MONS. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of ‘‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’ 
&c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. (/n October. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 


CHINA. By Jonn Grant Bircu. Illustrated by numerous Reproductions 
from Photegraphs taken by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Jn November. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES: 
a History of the Crimean War. ey Mrs. Tom Ketty. With which is 
incorporated LEC(TERS WRITTEN IN 1854-5-6 by the Rev. S. KeLson 
Sroruert, M.A., LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. With a Preface by 
Vice-Admiral PowLetT. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, With numerous illustrations by 
Simpson, R.I., Portraits, &c. ras. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: the First 
Traverse of Africa from South to North. By Ewart S Grocan and ArTHUR 
H. Suarp. Cheap and Revised Edition. In x vol. demy 8vo. Fully Ilus- 
trated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches by E. S. GroGan), 
Photographs, ana Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 75. 6d. 
net. 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, the 
Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Author of 
“France of To-day,” &c. In vol. demy 8vo, With Coloured Illustrations 
from Paintings by Henry E. DetTMmo.p. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPACE: A History of Aérial 
Navigation. By E. Seton VALENTINE and F. L. Tomiinson. With an 
Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim, F.A.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated with Reproductions from Photographs and Old Prints. ros. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 1 vol. large crown, containing Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White, reproduced from Paintings and Photographs, a new Portrait of the 
Author in Colour from an Oil Painting. 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Tueopore Warts-DunTon. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In x vol. crown 4to., containing 23 Coloured Pilates, Illustrating the Text repro- 
duced from Paintings especially prepared for this Edition, with an Illustrated 
Cover. 6s. 


AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 


YARD. By Tuomas Gray. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


UNCLE CHARLES. By Jounn Strrance WINTER, 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. (Ready. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Keith, 
Author of “‘ On Alien Shores,” ‘‘ The Mischief Maker,” &c. 1 vol. a 


BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. By M. Hami.- 
ton, Author of ‘‘ Poor Elizabeth,” ‘‘ The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” &e. 
1 vol. 6s. [/ October. 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By Basi 


Marwan, Author of “ A Daughter of the Veldt,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. [Ready. 


Second Edition of AMEMORY INCARNATE. 


By Curtis Yorke, Author of ‘‘ Hush,” Once,” &c. 1 vol. 


A SOUL APART. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author 


of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” xvol. 6s. [/n a few days. 


OHN OF GERISAU. 
Prisoner,” ‘ Rising Fortunes,” &c. 


A KING’S WOMAN. By Karnarine Tywan, 
Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “A Union of Hearts,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


TTLE. By Mrs. C. N. 
THE SILENT Stormers,” Newspaper Girl,” &c. 
tvol, 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Ltd. 
IN 
| 
** Much of it is not -_ interesting to t foun | 
and also reflects high credit on his literary skill and judgment......[n addition to PO] 
this......replete with personal anecdotes concerning well-known or picturesque 
figures......and his anecdotes are generally more than mere idle gossip .....will com- ; 
mend the ‘Annals of the Seymours’ to the general reader, as well as to the 
Genealogist, and the historical student.”—Saturday Review. a 
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‘Oxford Church Text-Books”: “The Continental Reforma- 


tion.” By B. J. Kidd. “The Church; its Ministry and 
Authority.” By Darwell Stone. London: Rivingtons. 
1902. Is. net each. 


We have received two more volumes of the Oxford Church 
Text-Books and must congratulate the general editor on the 
ability with which he has selected so many competent writers 
for his subjects. Mr. Kidd has produced a really admirable 
little book on the Continental Reformation ; it is short, inter- 
esting, and clear; the clearness no doubt the result of many years’ 
lecturing to his class at Oxford. Due prominence is given to 
measures as well as to men ; he has resisted the temptation to 
let his history sink into a bundle of biographies ; as a staunch 
High Churchman, he is severe on the shortcomings of Protes- 
tantism as well as Romanism, but his knowledge of the 
theology as well as the history of the period saves his criticisms 
from being hasty or one-sided ; it is a wonderfully complete and 
ripe piece of work. 

Of Mr. Stone’s book we cannot speak so highly ; it is learned 
but dry. He describes it as “an attempt to state in a short 
and clear form the facts and doctrine with regard to the Church 
contained in Holy Scripture and later history”; but he is not 
always clear or short. For instance, he explains how the unity 
of the Church lays on us the duty of “‘ endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” by saying “in other 
terminology, the objective or organic unity of the Church, which 
consists of common participation in the one life of Christ, 
ought to involve also the subjective or moral unity of the 
Church, which consists of peace and concord and the intercom- 
munion of Christians with one another ”’-—rather elaborate lan- 
guage for an elementary handbook. The nature of his subject 
too, which is part historic and part dogmatic, renders even 
and clear treatment difficult, and a certain amount of overlap- 
ping unavoidable ; but the book might be useful as mapping 
out the ground for a reader who wished to make a systematic 
study of the question. We are in agreement with most of 
Mr. Stone’s teaching, but demur to his assertion that we are 
bound to accept the decrees of the first seven Councils ; six is 
the number beyond which our homilies and Divines are not 
disposed to go ; and the seventh, or second Nicene, Council of 
787 restored and strongly recommended the worship of 
images. 

“Christ the Indweller.” By J. T. Jacob. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 1902. 5s. 

This is a fair representative of a class of book which it is 
difficult to review. A popular preacher puts a number of 
his sermons together and publishes them under a title 
which fits some of them fairly well, and others hardly at 
all ; he is obviously sincere, and yet obviously unaware that 
there is nothing in his book which has not been already said, 
and said better, by someone else. In the present book the 
latter half reads like a copy of Mr. Friswell’s “Gentle Life” ; 
but with this exception it is ordinary popular preaching, 
stamped with one of the worst devices of that craft, constant 
quotation of poetry ; from much reading and much hearing of 
sermons we can generally tell beforehand what lines will come 
in under each subject ; Southgate has much to answer for. 
There may be people who will like the book and who may be 
helped by it ; but we must confess that we are not among the 
number. 


“ Vision and Authority, or the Throne of S. Peter.” By John 
Oman. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Oman aims at little short of telling us all about every- 
thing on the subject of religion. Evolution, the Old Testament 
preparation for the New, Christianity itself, the Church, her 
creed, her organisation—these, and many other things beside, 
come in for discussion, the writer’s purpose in all being to sub- 
stitute the internal authority of conscience and character for 
the external authority of Church or Pope or written law. There 
is a great deal of ordinary thought expressed with an extra- 
ordinary amount of rhetoric ; “ the Church herself not being a 
final end, but only a limited means for an infinite end, the kind 
of unity to be desired in her must be determined by no im- 
mediate advantage, but must be fitted to serve the final good” 
and so forth ; there are pages and pages of this word-spinning. 
But in spite of the rhetoric there are shrewd criticisms here 
and there, notably in the early chapters on evolution, and in 
the very chapter on unity from which the above elegant extract 
has been culled. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Sidney Whitman, the author of several Teuton studies, 
has put together his “ Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck”, which Mr. Murray will publish on 29 October. 
Mr. Murray has also ready for early issue “More Letters of 
Charles Darwin ”, edited by Francis Darwin and A. S. Seward ; 
a “ Life of John Colborne, Field Marshal Lord Seaton”, edited 
by G. C. Moore Smith ; Viscount Goschen’s long-anticipated 
“ Life and Times of Georg Joachim Goschen” of Leipzig ; the 


(Continued on page xvi.) 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN 
LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW, a_German Burgomaster in 
¢ Sixteenth Century. Translated by A. VANDAM. Introduction by 
HERBERT FISHER, M.A. Ex. cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. Illustrated. du éd. net. 


TOLSTO!I AS MAN AND 


ARTIST. 


By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of “The Forerunners,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 
[Shortly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* A book of extraordinary interest for all who are fascinated by the revelation of 
character."—Saturday Review. 

“* Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the youth of a very strong man 
but for the light it throws on the more wholesome sides of French life.”—Standard. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Illustrated. ras. 6d. net. 


Mr. WALTER Herrigs Pottocx in ‘the Daily Mail says: ‘‘ The best book that 
has been published in English about the great Dumas.” 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND 
NAVAL YARNS. 


By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“* Sir William Kennedy’s style of narration is inimitable.” —Daily Chronicle. 
** Reminiscences of all kinds of sport in many of the world which will be 
welcome to all who enjoyed ‘ Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor.’ — Times. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


A Volume of Parodies. 


By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays,” &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“It has received the imprimatur of Mr. Punch, which is the best guarantee for 
its wit, wisdom, and good nature.” —Punch. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
“ UNOFFICIAL.” 


“ UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, 
Author of “ Dumb,” “ Blight,” &c. 
THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of “ Princess Puck,” &c. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “‘ Cardigan,” “ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


‘This is Henry James's masterpiece.” — Westminster Gazette. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
ELEANOR HAYDEN, 


Author of “ Travels Round Our Village.’ 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


J. P. MOWBRAY. 


A Nature Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ A Journey to Nature.” 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. Phases of the 
French Revolution. By J.G. ALGER. With Sixty Farewell 
Letters of Victims of the Guillotine. With Plan of Old Paris. 
564 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. net. [ Just out. 


THE PATH TO ROME. by H. 
BELLOC. With 8o Illustrations by the Author. 464 pages, 
crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Academy.— Rioting, full-bodied words, sentences that buck and jump and 
sprawl, that roar with jughter and good temper.” 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Maurice 
MAETERLINCK. A Volume of Five Essays. Translated by 
ALFRED SuTRO. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 
5s. net. 

Academy.—‘‘ A model of subtle and high-minded reasoning.” 


UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Norman 


ALLISTON. Miscellaneous Essays upon various subjects. 
Fcap. 8vo. 208 pages, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. [_/ust out. 


RES RELICTZ: The Literary Remains 
of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Edited by SHAW 
MACLAREN. Post 8vo. limp leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 


THE LIVING RULERS OF MAN- 
KIND. 406 pages. With 485 Illustrations and 3 Coloured 
Plates. The complete work bound in designed cover, with gilt 
edges, 12s, net. 2 vols. 7s 6d. net each. [ Just out. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN the FIELD. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. With 4 Illustrations 
Colour by R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of the Battles of Bannock- 

burn, Agincourt, Blenheim, Assaye, Waterloo, Inkerman, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, 6s. 
Young England Library, Vol. IV. (Just out. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. Verse 
Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with Commentaries 
and Explanatory Essays, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 
per vol. net. 

Il. SOPHOCLES,.—Gdi Tyrannus and Coloneus 
and Antigone. By Prof. J.S. PHILLIMORE. With an 
Introduction on **Sophocles and his Treatment of 
Tragedy,” and 16 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and 
Painting. [2nd of October. 

EURIPIDES. — Hippolytus; Bacche; Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. By Prof. GILBER MURRAY. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Significance of The Bacchz in Athenian 
History, and 12 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and 
Painting. [November. 


NEW FICTION. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. each. Just out. 


WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: a 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By RUSSELL 
GARNIER. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL: a 
oe By HENRY GILBERT, Author of 


BADMANSTOW: a Story of Provincial 
Life. By £. L. HAVERFIELD. 


JESSIE VWANDELEUR. By E. C. 


MAYNE. [November. 


UNTO THIS LAST. By Joun Ruskin. 


A Limited Edition, uniform in Type, Ske and Binding with the 
Special Issue of ** Of Kings’ Treasuries” and ** Of Queens’ 
Gardens.” With specially designed Initials and Borders. 
350 copies on hand-made paper, bound i in limp vellum, with silk 
ties, £2 2s, net. [Nearly ready. 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. Arranged 


and Edited by E. T. Cook, M.A. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


each net. 
Volume I.—TURNER. 432 pages, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure 
Plates, [Movember. 


Volume IIl.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and “ACADEMY 
NOTES.” 368 pages, Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[2nd of November. 
Mr. Ruskin’s seattered Catalogues and other Notes on 
modern Pictures not hitherto collected are con- 
tainéd in these Volumes. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’s LIST. 


JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits, and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ The attractive features of Mr. Lang’s most readable book are his descriptions of 


the deeds of the actors in the tragedy, his masterly exposure of the fictions told 
the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his judgments.” — Standard. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 
During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of 


the | — Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Ruopges, D.S.O. New, REVISED, AND 
Cuearer Eprtion. In One Volume. With Photogravure Portrait of 
—— KiTcHENER of Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans. §8vo. 
Tos. net. 


*," The original text has been reduced by the omission of some 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better information on subsequent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate de- 
struction of the Khalifa and the end of the war. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 

CONTENTS :—-THE GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER—THE 
EARL-BISHOP OF DERBY-—LORD CLARE—CASTLEREAGH 
AND IRELAND IN 1798—PLUNKET AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION—SIR BOYLE ROCHE -THOMAS STEELE—THE 
FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 

“The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish History, and is, moreover, of 
good literary quality.” ’—Scotsman. 

“The volume is interesting throughout, and written with good temper and 
an evident desire to be impartial.” —Speaker. 


** We end as we began, by commending the book for its fairness, its comprehension, 
its insight, and its good sense—qualities too often lacking in books on Ireland.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Fountar, Author ot The Great Deserts 
and peng of North America.” With Portrait and Seven Illustrations. 8vo. 
net 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENCLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FREDERICK KIELMANSEGGE. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW .NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of ‘ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Fronti- 
spiece by CLaupE C. pu Coorger. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puy Bor- 


TOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*.* This is a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CENTENARY NUMBER. 
The July Number of the ‘* Edinburgh Review ” concluded the 
Hundredtn Year of its Publication. 
The October Issue contains an Article dealing with the whole history of the 
Review, together with a Selection of Portraits of Editors, &c. 
ON MONDAY NEXT. 


No. 402. OCTOBER 1902. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW : 
PORTRAITS. 
LORD 1773-1850 MACAULAY, 1800-1859 
THOMAS Nout LONG- | MACVEY 1776- 
MAN THE RT. HON RNE- 
THE KEV. SYDNEY SMITH, WaLL LEWIS, SARE: , 1806-1863 
1771-1 HENRY REEVE, C.B., 1813-1895 


LORD BROUGHAM, 1779-1868 


Il. THE RACE HEROINES IN | VII. THE EMPIRE AND THE 
vi ENGLISH NOVEL IN 


TURY. 
IV. THE RISE AND _IN- 
THE MILITARY CAREER TURY. 
“or THE FIRST EARL GREY. X. ENGLAND AND _ RUSSIA 
VI. POETRY IN THE NINE- DURING THE NINETEENTH 
TEENTH CENTURY. CENTURY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 68. OCTOBER 1902. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
t.—ARTICLES. 
DR. GUEST AND THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF SOUTH 
BRITAIN. By W. H. Stevenson. 
THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
A REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCHES. By Professor Littte. 
GEORGE III. AND HIS FIRST CABINET. By D. A. WinsTantey. 
JOHN EMERICH, ACTUN. By 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3-—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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story, “ mainly in his own words” of the life of Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, edited by G. R. Elsmie ; and some recol- 
lections of Crathie by Mrs. Patricia Lindsay. Mr. Murray’s 
other announcements include an elaborate folio in which Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson has classified and described “ The Draw- 
ings of Florentine Painters” ; a new volume of poems by Henry 
Newbolt ; a students’ “Manual of Pathology”, by Sidney 
Martin, B.Sc., M.D., M.R.C.S.; and “Delhi Past and 
Present”, by Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, which is to be out before 
the date of the great Durbar. 

Of the seven-volume edition of “ The Works of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ”, edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, a leading feature will be 
the chronological arrangement of the letters. The edition 1s to 
be limited to 775 copies, 250 of which are for America, and the 
volumes will be published monthly from December next by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The whole edition has been already sold. 
Another issue from the Macmillan press will be “Old English 
Masters”, a volume of 48 wood engravings after 18 famous 
artists by W. Timothy Cole. The book will be uniform with 
the same artist’s “ Old Italian Masters ” and is to contain notes 
on the engravings by Mr. Cole and articles on the artists 
by Professor Van Dyke. Messrs. Macmillan also promise “A 
New Atlas of English History ”, by Dr. Emil Reich ; two works on 
London (1) ‘“‘ London Before the Conquest” a study on anti- 
quarian lines by W. R. Lethaby and (2) a volume simply 
entitled “ London” which Mrs. E. T. Cook has written for the 
“Highways and Byways Series” and Hugh Thomson and 
Frederick L. Griggs have illustrated. Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor’s new work “Across Coveted Lands ; or, a Journey 
from Flushing to Calcutta Overland” will deal largely with 
Persia and Baluchistan. Mr. C. S. Goldmann, whose forthcom- 
ing book “With General French and the Cavalry in South 
Africa” is to be fully illustrated, writes as an eye-witness. In 
November Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Richardson” is to be added 
to the “English Men of Letters” Series, Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
“ Browning ” being promised a month later. Among their new 
novels Messrs Macmillan will include “Cecilia: a Story of 
Modern Rome” by Mr. F. Marion Crawford ; and “ Lavinia” 
by Miss Rhoda Broughton. 

The designs in “The Beginning of the World : Twenty-five 
Pictures by Edward Burne-Jones”, which Messrs. Longmans 
have nearly ready, were made for an illustrated edition of Mr. 
Mackail’s “ Biblia Innocentium”, and were so far carried out 
that, with the help of Mr. Catterson Smith, it has been possible 
to complete and reproduce them. Lady Burne-Jones contri- 
butes to the work a prefatory note. Messrs. Longmans have 
nearly ready Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Rural England” ; “The 
Life and Letters of Friedrich Max Miiller”, edited by his wife ; 
Dr. Stubbs’ “ Historical Introductions to the ‘ Rolls Series’ ” ; 
“Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles II.”, by the author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby”; “The Portraitures of Julius Cesar: a Monograph”, 
by Frank J. Scott ; “An Essay on Laughter”, by James Sully ; 
“The Principles of Land Defence”, by Captain Thuillier, 
R.E.; “The Age of The Fathers” by the late Dr. William 
Bright ; Vol. II. of the Rev. J. Gurnhill’s “The Morals of 
Suicide” ; and “ Old English Songs and Dances, decorated in 
colour by Graham Robertson ”. 

Mr. Frank Podmore, who has written for Messrs. Methuen 
“Modern Spiritualism : a History and Criticism”, dates his 
inquiry substantially from 1848, the period of the “ Rochester 
Rappings ”, though the “possessions” of medizval days have 
their place in the survey. The book will be issued on 
30 October when the publishers promise a “ Little Biography ” 
of Sir Walter Raleigh by Miss J. A. Taylor, and a volume 
entitled “Sidelights on the Georgian Period” by George 
Paston. On 27 October Messrs. Blackwood are to have ready 
Vol. Il. of Professor Saintsbury’s “ History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste in Europe”, a volume which is to carry the 
reader “from the Renaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth 
Century Orthodoxy”. This month Messrs. Blackwood will 
publish a new edition in four volumes of Scott’s “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border”, edited by T. F. Henderson ; while 
early in November they will issue the second and concluding 
volume of Mr. Lang’s “History of Scotland from the Roman 
Occupation”. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will shortly publish “ Matthew 
Arnold’s Note-Books”, by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse ; “A 
Londoner’s Loghook”, a reprint from the “Cornhill Magazine”, 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s new story of the Soudan “ The Four 
Feathers”. They have also in preparation a “ Lifeof Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria”, by Mr. Sidney Lee; and “ Wellington’s 
Lieutenants”, by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. The “ Memoirs 
of President Paul Kruger, told by himself and recorded by 
H. C. Bredell, his Private Secretary and Peter Grobler, ex- 
Under-Secretary of State”, which Mr. Fisher Unwin hopes to 
publish about the middle of November, “ give the whole story 
of the ex-President’s life”, provide “a new history of the 
Transvaal”, and “shed much new light on the Jameson Raid ”. 
Emigration and the rule of the priesthood are prominent 
themes in Mr. George Moore’s new novel “The Untilled 
Field”. Mr. Unwin’s other announcements include “ A Literary 
History of Persia”, by Edward G. Browne, due on Monday ; 
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FROM MR. LANE’S LIST. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous I ]lustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


“The reader will scarcely fail to find something charming on every page.”— 
Morning Post. 


WITH NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA: 


being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated from the 
French of PAUL FREMEAUX by EDITH S. STOKVE. With Fac- 
similes and Copies of Letters and a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Stokoe. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“The book, which is very well translated, deserves to be added to the libraries of 
all Napoleonic students.” - Worid. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE 


ROYAL FAMILY: being the Narative of an English Tutor at the Court of 
H.R.H. Zillis Sultan, G.C.S.1. By WILFRID SPARROY. With 
numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Demy 8vo. gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 
“* The book is full of good things...... Very readable and amusing, the interest is 
enhanced bya number of portraits and other illustrations specially prepared for the 
volume.” — Westminster tte. 


The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOULTON. 
A Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of ‘‘ They that 
Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be read with 
interest by everyone who takes it up.” — Scotsman. 


THE LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. A 


Novel. By the Right Hon. the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, Author of 
“ Belinda Fitz Warren.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“* Lord Iddesleigh has made one previous venture into the world of fiction, and 
all subscribers to circula' ing libraries will fervently hope that he may make many 
another, if ‘ Luck o’ * is a fair sample of what they may expect.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* The book contains some exquisite pictures of life, touched with real poetry...... 
has many pages of originality and charm, and should not be missed by anyone who 
keeps an eye on the English novel......it has within it a rare sense of poise and rest, 
and ends, as good art should, in making its peace with beauty.” — 7imes. 


A Novel. 


THE WINDING ROAD. A Novel. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “Poor Human Nature.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A refined and dainty story.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ A fresh and attractive work.”—Morning Post. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“With subtle flashes Cousin Betty reveals Paris and the Parisians, and with 
deft touches hits off their salient characteristics......A frolicsome humour and 
unfailing vivacity make ‘ An English Girl in Paris’ a pleasant book to 

Literary World. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING FIFTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND COPIES. 
A Novel. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” now in its 
Eighty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ A writer who is easily first in his own delightful vein.” —7imes. 


READY SHORTLY. 


KITWYK. A Novel. By Mrs. Joun 


LANE. With numerous Illustrations by Howarp PyLe, ALpert STERNER, 
and GeorGE WHARTON Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. 


BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DREAM DAYS. By Kennetu GRraname. 


With Photogravures by MAxFiELD ParrisH. Small gto. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


A Study of me Character as a Statesman. 
y H. C. PEDDER. 
“Mr. Pedder’s little work will doubtless meet with many readers, not only among 


Mr. Chamberlain’ 's constituerts, but among his supporters generally throughout the 
country.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
**No little credit m ust be accorded to Mr. Pedder for his efforts.” 
Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


LETTY’S ROMANTIC SECRET. By M. E. 


Bewsuer, Author of *“* Mischief-Makers,” &c. 
This story, taken from life, is full of incident and pathos. In it we get glimpses 
of scenes true to nature, of trials in town and country. 


NEW STORY FOR Bove. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
‘own 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School Life. 


me the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein 
story is interesting and inspiriting, and shou!d carry out a useful mission.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“‘ The book is a pleasant variation from the ordinary school story.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. nm 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening Songs. 


By CrvER. 
“* The poems are of considerable merit, and they are instinct with fine natural 
feeling.”—Rock. 
“* The volume cannot fail to give pleasure to many lovers of verse, and encourage- 
ment to the possessors of leisure to follow the example of improving the hour by the 
cultivation of the poetical gift."—Church Bells. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. 


ALFRED THE KING: the Year of his Peril, 
878 a.p. By Cornau. 
° The play, in three short scenes, is bright and spirited, and Mr. Cornah shows a 
certain amount of facility in using blank verse.”— Sheffield Independent. 
“‘The incidents of the narrative are dealt with in spirited and engaging wn be 94 
and the attempt to bring into prominence some of the wonderful qualities 
Alfred the Great is not unsuccessful.”— Hampshire Observer. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully Ilustrated, 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A Souvenir 


of the War in ‘Cun. By SmEpDLEy Norton. 

““A souvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some poems of fair domestic 
quality, a number of full-page illustrations by Tom Merry, and a chronological 
history of the principal events of the war. '—Christian Commonwealth. 

“The poem, an elegy of considerable force and beauty, 's embellished with 


a number of full-page designs by Mr. Tom Merry.”— Liverpool Weekly Courier. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 
PILGRIMS OF LOVE. 


By BESSIE HATTON. Illustrated. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Dainty in its form, and daintier in its contents, is the 
volume of stories which Miss Bessie Hatton has written under this title. Few 
writers nowadays possess the quaint fancy and the delicate, tender touch necessary 
to produce a fairy tale pans a the pba ideas of elf. land, and commanding 
at the same time that freshness which the present generation demands ; but it may 
fairly be said that among those who have this inestimable gift Miss Hatton holds a 

h place...... These things must be read in Miss Hatton's book, and, with many 
er P beautiful fancies of a similar kind, they make a charming and delightful 
volume, which will be welcomed in many a household circle.” 

The Scotsman.—“ Both in the get-up of the volume and in the literary daintiness 
of its contents, ‘‘ Pilgrims of Love,” by Bessie Hatton, is an ideal gift-book for an 
imaginative girl with a refined literary taste. The stories, of which there are eight 
of similar texture and exquisiteness of literary workmanship, are of the nature of 
fantasies, and might be described as Twentieth Century substitutes for the fairy 
tales of the former age.”, 


TOLD TO THE MARINES. 


By SIR WM. LAIRD CLOWES. 6s. 
Morning Post.—“ As interesting and varied a collection of yarns as we have 
come on, 


McGLUSKY. 


By A. G. HALES. Illustrated. 6s. 
Academy.—‘ ‘ McGlusky’ will share immortality with ‘Sherlock Holmes’ and 
‘ Captain Kettle’.” 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE CLEEVERS OF CLEEVER. 


Tuomas, author of ‘‘ The Diva.” 


THE MISFIT MANTLE. 


author of ‘‘ Bunter’s Crime.” 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE. 


Perrin, author of “‘ East of Sue: 


FACTS AND PH ANTASIES. 


Compron; author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham. 


By ANNIE 


By CuaARLes GLEIG, 


HERBERT 


jA. TREHERNE and CO., 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 


By A. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 
On October 21. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Lone Star Rush.” 


BLACK SHADOWS. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of *‘ A Crimson Crime.” 


THE SACRED GRESCENTS. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle.” 


r 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WactTer 
BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by Cuartes D. Warp. 

“‘ The charming Mrs. Weyland’s engrossing story.” —World. 

“There is always something of sadness in contemplating the last novel accom: 
plished by a distinguished man, yet there is something gratifying, too, in knowing 
that he acquitted himself well to the end, as this novel amply proves.”— 
Athenaeum. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
“A realistic story.” — Bookman, 
y 


“* Admirably told.” —Punch. 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. 


By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of “ Quality Corner.” (Oct. 21. 


SILK AND STEEL. By H.A. Hinxson, 


Author of “ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. (Oct. 23. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A 
Story of Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 
** A very absorbing novel.” —Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. 


LINDSAY, Author of “ Judak Pyecroft, Puritan.” 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. 


BRIGHT, Author of “ The Vision Splendid.” 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR. With 15 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Sutiivan. 
SECOND EDITION. 
** A distinct success.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. 


By HAROLD BINDLUSS, Author of “ A Sower of Wheat.” 
brisk, exciting story.” —Sketch. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: 


By BRET HARTE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


By Harry 


By FLorEeNceE 


loth, 
- all nt and provide much material for healthy laughter.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
Full of frolicsome banter.” —Daily Chronicle. 
SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin 


DOBSON. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
** One listens to Mr. Dobson as one would listen to any man who knows....... 
Leisurely and scholarly studies. ......Clever and valuable essays.” —Oxtlook. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM : 


AUTCBIOGRAPHIC M EMORIES. By HERMAN MERIVALE. With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. i gilt top, 6s. 

Full of good things.” —Punc 

Filled with good things.” James's Gazette. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“One of the most fascinating books of country life that have appeared since 

Richard Jefferies opened the gates of his literary A Guardian. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN 


RUSSELL AND HIs OUT-OF-DOOR mg By E. W. L. DAVIES, 
M.A. A New Edition, with Illustrations by N. H. J. Barrp, coloured by 
hand. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“The Papal Monarchy”, by Dr. William Barry ; “The Old 
Bailey and Newgate”, by Charles Gordon, to be issued on 
1 November ; “ Motor Cars and the Application of Mechanical 
Power to Road Vehicles”, by Rhys Jenkins, promised 

15 November; “A Short History of the Ancient Greek 
Sculptors ”, by HE. Legge ; and a “‘Lucas Malet’ Birthday 
Book”, compiled hy G. Olivia Dethridge. 

There are nineteen sections to the initial volume of “The 
Cambridge Modern History”, which will deal with “The 
Renaissance ” and be published by Messrs. Clay on 1 Novem- 
ber. The introductory note is from the pen of the late Dr. 
Creighton. Dr. Garnett writes on “ Rome and the Temporal 
Power”, Dr. Gairdner on “The Early Tudors”, Dr. Jebb on 
“ The Classical Renaissance”, Dr. James on “ The Christian 
Renaissance”, and Dr. Barry on “Catholic Europe”. The 
other contributors include Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes (two of the editors), Mr. E. J. Payne, Dr. Bury, 
Mr. Edward Armstrong, Mr. L. Atthur Burd, Professor Tout, 
Dr. Reich, Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Dr. Cunningham, Dr. M. R. 
James, and Mr. Henry Charles Lea. The work is to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, at the rate, it is hoped, of two 
volumes a year. Mr. Heinemann’s forthcoming books include 
“Through the Heart of Patagonia” by Hesketh Prichard ; 
“ Greater Russia” (Manchuria) by Wirt Gerrare ; “ Down the 
Orinoco in a Canoe” by Pérez Triana, with an introduction 
by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham ; and a new novel “ The Mag- 
netic North” by Miss Ehzabeth Robbins. “ Recollections of a 
Diplomatist”, by Sir Horace Rumbold; “Random Remini- 
scences”, by Mr. C. Brookfield ; and “ Economic Suggestions 
on the British Empire” by Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard are to be 
issued shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Mr. Francis Gribble has written a novel “The Romance 
of the Tuileries”, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall promise 
at an early date. Messrs. Bell are to publish a limited re- 
issue of “ Sowerby’s English Botany”. Messrs. Cassell will 
shortly publish a “ Dictionary of Practical Gardening”, edited 
by Mr. Walter Wright ; a work on “ British Nigeria”, by Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryman ; and a fortnightly serial “The Sports 
of the World”, edited by F. G. Aflalo. “Social Germany 
in Luther’s Time ~ 2 the title of a translation by Mr. 
Vandam from a sixteenth-century journal, which Messrs. 
Constable are preparing. Mr. Elliot Stock has nearly ready 
a “History of the Smith Family”, by Compton Reade. 
“ Ruskin on Pictures”, a volume ~% selections by Mr. E. T. 
Cook, is — by Mr. George Allen. Messrs. Duckworth 
have in the press the third and fourth volumes of Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s “Studies of a Biographer” and a monograph on 


Jean Goujon by the Hon. R. Lister. Messrs. Stevens will 
publish i in a few days a second edition of “‘ Highmore’s Stamp 
Laws”, by N. G. Highmore ; a third edition of “ Smith’s Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Principles of Equity” by H. A. Smith ; 
and the seventeenth edition of “ Woodfall’s Law of Landlord 
and Tenant”, by J. M. Lely. Messrs. Sampson Low promise 
a book on the Gowrie Mystery by Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P., 
whose former work on the Casket Letters will be remembered. 

A series of documents dating from 1227 to 1569, preserved 
in the muniment chest of the Dover Corporation has been 
prepared for publication by the Rev. S. P. H. Statham, B.A., 
and will be issued by Messrs. Dent under the title of “ Dover 
Charters and other Documents”. Messrs. Jack of Edinburgh 
announce the immediate addition of “$. Mark” to their 
Century Bible ; this volume will complete the New Testament. 
The first volume of the Old Testament section will be published 
shortly. In November Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons of 
Glasgow will publish “ Nineteenth-Century Art”, by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, illustrated by eighty-seven full-page plates of pictures 
from the Fine Art Loan Collection of the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1901 ; with a chapter on enamels, ivories, and bronzes by 
Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. Of this work there is to 
be a special large- paper edition limited to 320 copies. “* Out- 
look’ Odes”, by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, will be published by 
the Unicorn Press next Monday. A fifth revised and enlarged 
edition of the Rev. F. O. Morris’ “ History of British Birds” 
is announced by Mr. John C, Nimmo. 

Messrs. Harper are about to issue “ Literature and Life”, 
series of studies by Mr. W. D. Howells. ‘ Who’s Who at the 
Zoo” is the title of a book by L. Beatrice Thompson, which 
Messrs. Gay and Bird have nearly ready. The S.P.C.K. have 
in the press a new work by Dr. Pinches “ The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia”. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish i in 
November “Travels in North and Central China” by John 
Grant Birch. Dr. Ker Gray incumbent of S. George’s Chapel 
Albemarle Street, has put together a record of his thirty years 
of work as a London clergyman ; the book will be issued by 
Messrs. Rivington. Messrs. Mowbray announce a second 
series of the Rev. M. C. Bickersteth’s “ Letters to a Godson”. 
Messrs. Isbister will shortly issue a book on “ The Poetry ot 
Plants” by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. For Messrs. Blackie and 
Sons’ new Red Letter Library Mrs. Meynell has edited four 
volumes of selections from the poems of Tennyson, Words- 
worth, and Robert and Elizabeth Browning. Messrs. Blackie 

romise also a volume entitled “ The Literature of the Celts”, 
Dr. Magnus Maclean. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Produc- 


tions, complete in Small Compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their 
kind. With Protogravure Frontispiece, 32mo. flexible red leather, gilt top, 
each 1s, 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. Sueripan. 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Joun Keats. 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasz- 


INGTON IRVING. 
Zo be followed by other Volumes. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated 
in Colour by MarGareTt ArmsTRONG. With 50 Designs in Colour, crown 8vo. 
cloth 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. A Mystery. By 


ELIZABETH KENT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrriz 


REED, Author of “ Love Letters of a Musician,” ‘The Spinster Book,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuartorre 


PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, Author of ‘‘Women and Economics,” 
“In This Our World,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. . 


LORRAINE: a Romance. By R. W. Cuam- 


BERS, Author of “‘ The Red Republic,” “‘ Maker of Moons,” “ King and a 
Few Dukes,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. & New York. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S NEW WORK. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. A Com- 
nion Study to the same Author's “Tennyson: his Art and Relation to 
odern Life.” Price 10s. 

** The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of the poet yet ee “' 


“ Full of fine, sane It illumines, it suggests.” —Daily 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged by Percy 
LivincsTone ParKER. With an Introduction by HuGcu Price 
M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BiRRELL, K.C, 


“ Has more interest and life than any new book that will be —— this 
Daily 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE: A Romance of 

the Beginning of the Nineteenth ‘Century. By Joun CLEvE- 
an admirable pen-picture of a sect now 
THE SON OF THE WOLF: Tales of the Far North. 


By Jack Lonvon, Author of ‘‘ The God of His Fathers.” Price 6s. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. By Pui Rosinson, 


E. Kay Rostnson, and H. Perry Rosinson. Price 6s. 


THE SNOW BABY. By Je Digsitscu Pgary. 


The Story of Marie Ahnighito , the only white child ever born so near 
Profusely Iifustrased from Photographs of Arctic scenes and 


the North Pole. 
life. Price 6s. 


THE COMRADES: Poems Old and New. By WitiaM 
Canton, Author of ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Saints,” &c. Price ss. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS WORK. 
THE MAN CALLED JESUS. By Jon P. KINGs- 
LAND. A New Study of the life of Christ on eart 
Will be Published Next Week. 
ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. 


Gen. Sir Cuartes WarrEN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Price 16s. 
And the following Novels. 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Crara Morris, Author 


of “‘ Life on the Stage.” Price 6s. 


By Lieut.- 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By Hovman Frer- 


tanp. A Story of London and Paris. Price 6s. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By Hucu Macwmitian, 


D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Clock of Nature,” &c. Price 6s. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 
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T. &T. CLARK’S LIST. 
Completion of Dr. HASTINGS’ 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


« “ The general standard of excellence. must'be placed exceedingly high ; it is as 
noticeable i in the minor articles as much as in the larger ones; and the entire work 
fairly represents the best English scholarship.” —Saturday Review. 


THIS GREAT WORK IS NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLS. Imp. 8vo. 
Price per Vol. (each of which contains from 880 to 1008 pp.), in cloth 
binding, 28s.; in dark purple, half Morocco, 34s, 

Sets of the Four Vols. may also be had in other elegant bindings, as follows :— 
maroon levant, marbled edges, 348, per vol.; brown morocco, 34s, per vol.; 
olive morocco, gilt top, 35s. per vol. ; maroon polished morocco, full 
gilt, 36s. per vol. (Ad the above prices are subject to cash discount.) 

Full with fam on 


THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD. Translated into 

~ lish from the Syriac. With Introduction and Notes. By JAmEs Coorer, 

., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow University, and ARTHUR 

I. Po M.A., F.R.G.S., sometime Dean of Argy!! and the Isles, 
vo. red edges, gs. . 

THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM, as Viewed by 
Christ Himself and in the Light of Evolution. By Rev. W. L. Wacxgr, 
Author of ‘* The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 8vo. 9s. 

JOSEPH AND MOSES, THE FOUNDERS OF ISRAEL. 
Being their Lives as read in the Light of the Oldest Prophetic Writings of the 
BucHaNnan BLAKE, Author of “ How to Read the Pro- 

rown 8vo. 4s. 

THE | APOSTLES’ CREED: its Origin, Purpose, and 
Historical Interpretation. By Prof. A. C. McGirrert, D.D. Post. 8vo. 
4s. net. 

THE WORDS OF JESUS considered in the light of 
Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By Prof. 
Daman. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

NEW MAP OF PALESTINE: Topographical, Physical, 


and me Compiled from the latest Surveys by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G. ‘and Prof G. ¥ = SMITH LL.D. Scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. ith 
pie omy =, On Goch and in cloth case, 10s. 6d.; mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 15s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN: an Inquiry 


into its Genesis and Historical Value. By Prof. H. H. Wenpr, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEMONIC POSSESSION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT : 


its Relations, Historical, Medical, and Theological By Wm. MENzIES 
ALEXANDER, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., M. Post 8vo. 5s. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. Being the 


Literature of.the New Testament, arranged in the Order of its Literary 

wth, and according to the Dates of the Documents. A new Translation, 

edited, with pumas, Stace Tables, Critical Notes, and an Appendix. 
By James Morratrt, D. Second Edition, Revised. &vo. 16s. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. Critical and Con- 


structive. An Exposition and an Estimate. By Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A. 
Oxon. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. By 


ALBRECHT HL. Edited by H. R. Mackintosu, D.Phil., and A. B 
Macautay, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
NEW SERIES. In neat Crown 8vo. Volumes. Price 3s, each. 
An excellent series of biographical studies." —A theneum. 


CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


By A. D. Innes, M.A. Oxon. 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. By Arrnvur Lite. 
WESLEY AND METHODISM. By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 


Oxon. 


LUTHER ANP D THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By 


psay, D 


WILLIAM ‘HERSCHEL ‘AND HIS WORK. By J. Sime, 
FRANCIS AND DOMINIC, and the Mendicant Orders. 


By Professor J. HerK D.D. 
SAVONAROLA. By G. M‘Harpy, D.D. 
ANSELM AND HIS WORK. By Rev. A.C. Wexcn, B.D. 
ORIGEN AND GREEK PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. W. FarrwEATHER, M.A. 


MUHAMMAD AND HIS POWER. By P. De Lacy 


Jounstone, M.A. 


THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


By Smeaton, M.A, 
PLATO. By Professor D. G. Ritcuie, M.A. 
PASCAL. By Professor W. Ciark, LL.D., D.C.L. 


EUCLID. Emeritus-Professor Tuomas Smitu, 
(/n the press. 
rr of. Surther Volumes arranged Sor, free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London : SIMFKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW LIST. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 


LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE, frem the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. By Georce Saintspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. In 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. Il.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE Dec.ine or EIGHTEENTH 
Gentury Ortuopoxy. Pp. 612, price 20s. net. 
[28th October. 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BOR- 


DER. Edited by T. F. Henperson, Author of “A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literattire,” &c., and Co-Editor of “‘ The Centenary Burns.” With 
an hitherto unpublished Portrait of Sir WALTER Scott. In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 
bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. [27th October. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record 


of 1900 and 1901." By ANNALIST. Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 


EASTERN SKY. By the Earl of Ronatpsnay, F.R.G.S, With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
‘Lord Ronaldshay has achieved a rare success; he has written a good book of 
travels......A book which is at once scholarly and picturesque.” —Sfectator. 


° Lord ‘Ronaldshay’ s narrative shows that he felt a delighted sympathy with the 
irit of the vast solitudes through which he wandered, and—more essential still— 
he really describes things as he saw them.” "— Times. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE -MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


J. H. Mitrar. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [28th October. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Evwarp 


Hutton, Author of “ Frederic Uvedale.” With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY CRICKET CLUB. By W. J. Forp, Author of “A 
History of Middlesex County Cricket,” &c. WithiMustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15S. net. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Joun G. Rosertson, Lecturer in the Uni yor S burg. Post 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 


FOUR NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. Storer CLouston, Author of “The Lunatic"&t Large,” &c. Second 
Impression. 

“You won't easily Beat these adventures for humour....... The beauty of them, 
from our point of view, is that you can pick them up almost anywhere and laugh 
every time.” — Sunday Special. 

“It is toa full of a quite unusual and wholesome kin 


of fun.”—Glasgow Evening 
** Clever, witty, modern, light, and good-humoured.......Sure to be widely read.” 
Scotsman. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE.’ By W. E. W. 


Cox.ins, Author of ‘‘ A Scholar of his College,” ‘‘ The Don and the Under- 
graduate,” &c. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. Garton 


SARGENT. 


Davin S. Metprum, Author of ‘ The Story of Margrédel,” a‘ Third 
Impression. 

“ Rab Cook is the most interesting rascal we have met for many a day......His 
wicked tongue indeed is the salt of the book, and dialogue throughout is 
brilliantly handled......Once set the people talking, andthe wit, the humour, and 
the subtle flashes of character make many of the pages worth reading several 
times.” — 7smes. 

“A Look clearly devised and written with the utmost and most loving care, full 
of colour in character as well as in the brave shows of nature......Mr. Meldrum 


is one of the very few living novelists whose work rouses genuine emotion.” 
Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinpurcH AND LONDON. 
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John Nimmo’s New Autumn Books 


NEW_ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF OF THE WORKS OF 
Go THE, uniform with Jesse's “English Historical Memoirs” and Lady 
Jackson's “ French Memoirs,” recently published by Mr. Nimmo. 


THE WORKS OF COETHE. With Life of the 


Author. Edited by NaTHan Haskett Dotr. Demy €vo. Illustrated with 

73 Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper, the Text printed on fine laid 

paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt tops, in 14 Vols. price £6 6s. net. 
® Nore.—This edition contains the best Translations extant, such as Thomas 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Meister” and Sir T: jore Martin’s ‘* Faust,” which are recognised as 
belonging to the best books of the past century. No other Edition contains any 
adequate life of the Author, and it is the only illustrated Library Edition published. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF-THE WORKS OF 
SCHILLER. 
Uniform with Goethe’s Works. 


THE WORKS OF SCHILLER. With Life of the 


Author, Edited by Naruan Haskett Doie. Demy 8vo. Illustrated with 
Fifty Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper, the Text printed on fine 
re paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt tops, in 10 Vols. price £4 10s. 


nem —This Edition contains the best Translations extant, as in Goethe's works. 
No other Edition contains a om be adequate life of the Author, and it is the only illus- 
uated Library Edition publi 


Demy 8vo. uniform with Goethe ant Schiller's Works, and containing Sixty 
Rechings by Mercigr, BickNELL, Porrgau, and ADRIAN MARCEL. 
NEW SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


THE ROMANCES OF EUGENE SUE. Illustrated 


with Sixty Etchings. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, in 6 Vols. Price £2 16s. net. 
THE WANDERING JEW, in 6 Vols. Price £2 16s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 440 pp. with Six Etched Portraits from contemporary Engravings, 
cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


ROYALTY IN ALL AGES. The Amusements, 


Eccentricities, Accomplishments, Superstitions, and Frolics of the Kings and 
Queens of Europe. By T. F. ‘TuisgLTon-DyeR, M.A. Oxon. 

New Revised and Enlarged Edition. In 6 Vols., super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 
3 40o Plates Coloured by Hand, price £4 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. 


F. O. Morris, B.A. Fifth Edition, with 400 plates, beautifully Coloured by 

Hand. This new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 

and includes several new species and additional plates. 

“The protecting landowner, the vil'age naturalist, the cockney zoologist, and 
the schoolboy all alike owe a debt to the Rev. F. O. Morris's admirable work, in 
six volumes, on British birds, with its beautiful hand-painted plates.” — 7 imes. 


New Edition, with the Plates specially revised and corrected. In 4 
es super royal 8vo. with 132 Plates Coloured ‘ty Hand, peice 
3 3S. net. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. 


By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., with an Introduction by W. Ecmont 
Kirsy, M.D. Sixth Edition. With 132 Plates (containing 1,933 distinct 
specimens), ALL Beautirut.y Coloured by Hand, accurately delineating 
every known species, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


FRAGMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


By JAmMEs Mark? Bacpwin, Ph.D. Princeton, Hon. D.Sc.Oxon., LL.D. 
G ww, Stuart Professor in Princeton University. 


Extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


‘IMMANUEL KANT: his Life and Doctrine. 


By Frieprich Pautsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the Revised German Edition by - CREIGHTON and 
Avsert Lerevre. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter of Kant (1792). 

“If there is any better book on Kant than this it has yet to be made generall 
known. Especially wenthe of praise is the introductory ‘¢hapter on Kant's signifi- 
cance, both for the thoug! ~ of — in. and for ithe general Metory of thought. 
But the whole book is Ps phical exp 


NEW EDmION. sa Small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price ros, 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With Fourteen 


Plates, Designed and i by Wittiam STRANG, R.P.E. (Illustrator of 
Milton's “ Paradise Lost 
A sumptuous edition, ~ by Mr. Strang with gteat artistic 
imes. 


POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Eatra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, price 
THE OPERA: a History of the Development 


of Opera. With full Descriptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory. By 
R. A. STREATFEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FuLter-MAITLAnp. 


“* A volume which for clearness in elucidating the m of the plots of opera, 
ancient and modern, is far ahead of anything i in our language hitherto pub published.” 
Opinion. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 5s. net each Volume. 


THE SEMITIC SERIES. 


An important New Sefiés of Standard Handbooks, on the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Allied Semitic Races of Ancient History. NOW READY. 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs (With special Reference 

° i. ‘ aa Tablets and Letters). By Prof. A. H. Sayce, University of 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. the Rev. Epwarp Day. 
TH EARL OF SYRIA AND PALESTIN NE. By Lewis Baytes 
'ATON, .D 
THE THEOLOGY ETHICS OF THE | By ArcHiBALD 
Durr, M.A., » Professor of ‘estament ‘Theology, Yorkshire 
College, Bradford 
Other Volumes in preparation. Ready shortly. 
Complete Catalogue of publications will be sent on application. 


soumns JOHN C. NIMMO, Ltd., 14 King William Street, Strand. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


New Novel by the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” 
ready in November. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DUCKWORTH’S “ GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 
1s. 6d. net paper. 2s. net cloth. 
MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to this 
Library of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. 
The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES are R. B. CUN- 
NINGHAME GRAHAMWM’S New Voluime of Stories 


SUCCESS, 


and BARBARA BAYNTON’S 


BUSH STUDIES. Ummediately. 


Vol. I. TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY 
Vol. Il. EL OMBU. By W. H. Hupson. 
Vol. Ill. A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 


By VERNER von HEIDENSTAM. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have arranged for the publication of a SECOND 
SERIES of STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER, #+y Sir 
LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Zhe Zwo New Volumes wil 
be in every respect uniform with the First Series. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Second Series. Vols. III. and IV. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Large crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 12s. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. By 


JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER: a Poetical 
Play. By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy,” 
“Esther Vanhomrigh,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 


**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION READY. 


ROADMENDER. By Fairzess. 
2s. net. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. .,, 


FRED. WALKER. 


By C. BLACK. 32 Illustrations and a Photogravure. 


MILLET. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND.. 35 Illustrations, 


Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season are 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, GAINSBOROUGH, THE FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 

Write to your Bookseller for a Prospectus. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Printed Proprietors by Sporriswoopg & Co. Lrp. sh. by Frepericx Wyty, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of 


of London. —Saturday, 18 October, 1902. 
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tion to our total trade. This is why he gets his picture 
out of pétspective. According to American official 
statistics Great Britain exported in 1901-2 230,000,000 
of manufactures or say £6 per head of population 
while the United States exported £ 80,000,000 of manu- 
factures or £1 per head of population—and the Ameri- 
can exports were less than in the previous year by 
4£2,500,000.—Ep. S. R.] 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Perse School, Cambridge. 


Dear Sir,—Again I must repeat: my statement as 
to date referred to the bronze axes found in the 
Dictzan cave. I did not imply that axes of that type 
were not Mycenzan. On the contrary, I referred to 
some actually found at Mycenz, and traced the type 
back to the stone age. Onp. 115 of the ‘‘ Annual”, 
the Geometric period is given as the latest stage in the 
Cave’s history. Your Reviewer has overlooked the 
similar axes of Olympia and Lysi which are of this date 
also. I accept your Reviewer’s correction of ‘‘ explorers 
state” to ‘‘explorer states”; I trust he will have the 


same frankness, and admit that he has misapprehended 


the statements he criticises in my book. 

_In closing the correspondence, I beg leave to remind 
you that your Reviewer has wandered from the original 
points at issue, which are these. (1) There is evidence 
for a currency in axes now in Africa and formerly in 
the Greek area ; in the former it is a fact, therefore it 
<annot be a preposterous theory inthe latter. Whether 
the Dictzan axes are of the ninth century or the 19th 
this statement holds good. (2) The dedication of axes 
to a deity does not prove what deity they are dedicated 
to, because axes of the labrys type are dedicated to 
Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis, and of other types to Hera, 
Athena, and others. The former position depends on 
the researches of Ridgeway and Temple ; the latter is 
one of the results ot my own investigation. This is 
part of a wider deduction, which may be stated thus: 
There is no evidence whatever for the dedication of 
attributes to a deity because they were his attributes, 
until the Roman age. The assamption that they were 
so dedicated is made, without proof, by most writers 
who have alluded to the subject of Votive Offerings. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


[(1) Mr. Rouse writes in his letter published in the 
SaTurDAy Review, 11 October: ‘‘ Where is my mis- 
take? I have said that the Dictzan axes are later than 
the Mycenzan period, and that is what the explorers 
say.” It is not what the explorer says. (2) The African 
axes do not resemble the Dictzan either in type, age or 
surroundings. (3) The Saturpay Review has said 
nothing about “the dedication of attributes to a deity.” 
Ep. S.R.] 


INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, 5 October. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. F. F. Montague, in your 
‘issue of 4 October, takes Thackeray to task, under the 
above heading, for putting the expression ‘“‘ Littlego” 
into the mouth of an’ Oxford undergraduate, Jim 
Crawley, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair”. Itis true that nowadays 
the expression is only in use at Cambridge, the correct 
modern Oxford slang name for. Responsions being, of 
course, Smalls”. 

But I doubt if this was always so. Cuthbert Bede, 
the authority, in fiction, on Oxford speech, manners 


‘and customs, speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Four-in-hand Fosbrooke 
‘. » » making a very laudable (but, as it proved, futile) 


endeavour. to ‘get through his Smalls’ or, in other 
words, to pass his Little-go Examination” (‘‘ Verdant 
Green”, Part Il. ch. ii. p. 107) and again of Mr. 


‘Bouncer as “‘ going in for his Degree, alias Greatgo, 


alias Greats, and our hero for his first examination in 
literis humanioribus, alias Responsions, alias Littlego, 
alias Smalls ” (Part II. ch. xi. p. 179). 

These passages seem to show that at the period of 
Mr. Verdant Green’s residence the new slang expres- 
sion ‘‘ Smalls” was being gradually sybstituted for the 
older one Littlego”. € 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


V. T. G. 


PASSENGERS’ AND SERVANTS’ SAFETY 
APPLIANCES ON RAILWAYS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


35, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Sir,—In 1843 there were 23,466,896 passengers 
carried on the railways of the United Kingdom, rail- 
ways then being established in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. During eight years (1870-1878) 4,000 
passengers were either killed or injured, i.e. at the 
rate of 500 per annum, from collisions occurring 
between passenger trains and goods trains alone, 
excluding every other passenger (and they were 
thousands) killed or injured in other collisions. It 
was during this period that the Railway Commission 
of 1874 was appointed and sat, and made its mind 
known very plainly on the necessity of safety appli- 
ances for passengers, and urged prompt adoption of 
block signals, automatic continuous brakes and other 
mechanical appliances on railways. 

By 30 June, 1875, the cost of railway accidents to the 
companies for the twelve months to that date was no 
less than £600,000, as compensation for personal 
injuries of passengers and for losses and damage of 
goods in transit. This, of course, does not include the 
damage to rolling stock and to the permanent way 
incurred in accidents where there is injury to life or 
limb, neither did it include the innumerable small acci- 
dents of daily occurrence, the costs of which, even at 
that date, were considerable, and it is probably not far 
short of the mark to state that the total cost of acci- 
dents and losses to railway companies at that date was 
at least one million per annum (‘‘ Railway News,” 
1875). 

years after this the Railway News” of 
7 July, 1900, commenting on the result of legislative 
intervention, says that the immense passenger traffic 
then carried ‘‘with an almost infinitesimal amount 
of injury and casualties, but with a maximum of 
comfort, speed and punctuality”... ‘‘ could not 
have been performed but for the improvements which 
have been effected” as the result of legislation 
for passengers ; and it most opportunely quoted the 
opinion of Sir Henry Tyler, written twenty years 
before that ‘‘the additional outlay yet required for 
further accommodation and improved apparatus, though 
large in total amount, will be merely fractional as 
regards the total capital, and will afford the means of 
inducing and conveying increased traffic, of saving in 
payments by way of compensation, and of effecting 
greater economy in working; so that it will, on the 
whole, be beneficial in a pecuniary sense to the 
companies ”. 

How completely the forecast of Sir Henry Tyler was 
justified in respect of the value of safety appliances, 
whether looked at from a financial basis or from the 
standpoint of humanity is wonderfully shown by the 
records published in the Board of Trade returns for 
1901. Here we find that there was not a single 
passenger killed by collisions between trains during 
that year. This, if we take into consideration the large 
number of season tickets now held in this country, 
means that, at the least, three thousand millions of 
passenger journeys or nearly ten times more than was 
the case thirty years ago have been‘ fiade during the 
year without the death of a single passenger by 
collision as the direct result of a generous adoption 
of safety appliances on their passengers’ behalf. 
What these safety appliances for passengers have 
also saved the companies in the matter of compensa- 
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tion for injuries and damage to goods, and also at 
the present time in compensation to servants, it is 
impossible to estimate, but it must be over ten 


‘ millions of money. 


In 1875 I discussed this question with the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the ipge Earl de la Warr and the late Mr. 
Galt all members of the 1874 Commission. 

They expressed a strong opinion as to the urgen 
of the matter of railway servants’ accidents’ and their 
regret that the terms of reference of that Commission 
did not include it—but at last in 1902 we are about to 
witness a like slow-going and tardy improvement for 
the railway servants realising far - greater traffic 
advantages and money-saving with goods. 1872 was 
the first year of which returns were made by the 
railways of accidents to railway servants engaged 
in the actual manipulation of goods traffic. Since then 
the loss of life and injuries have mounted up by tens of 
thousands and literally a generation’ bf shareholders 
have unwittingly suffered heavily in dividends. How 
dangerous this shunting is will be perceived, if we 
compare the war results in South Africa with the 
Shunters’ Record, given by the Royal Commission of 
100, of 78 per 1,000 men killed or injured on railways 
of the United Kingdom every year. Had the 448,435 
soldiers engaged in the war in South Africa only been 
shunters on English railways, their total record in 
killed and wounded alone, excluding those who died of 
disease, would have reached 69,888, or more than so 
per cent. in excess of the entire army return of 44,771, 
which includes death from disease. 

The Royal Commission of 1900 recommended many 
improvements for servants’ satety, and the Act of that 
a indicated most of them, whilst the Board of Trade 

ules 1902 should ensure their ultimate and general 
adoption by 1913. 

ere remains only one subject directly recommended 
by that Royal Commission for decision, viz. :—Auto- 
matic couplings, an appliance which will secure 
railways very large traffic advantages, and in one of the 
most dangerous of dangerous employments of the 
United Kingdom prove as great a blessing to railway 
servants as me for passengers have proved 
in their case. at this is practically assured can be 
judged by the following results attained on the United 


States railroads :— 


The successive reports of the Interstate Commerce 


_ Commission for the years 1893 to 1901 inclusive show 


that within that period the number of men killed and 
injured when engaged in coupling and uncoupling 
vehicles has fallen by 63 per cent. in killed and 80 per 
cent. in injured. The total number of men whose lives 
and limbs have been saved since 1893 having been over 
44,000 men, whilst the returns for 31 July 1902 now 
coming in show that these totals now exceed 51,000 
men. 

The Commissioners’ Report, dated 17 January 1902, 
testifies concerning time saved in the despatch of traffic, 
showing that yards which five years ago were taxed to 
their utmost capacity have been able by automatic 
couplers and better brakes to accommpdate a large in- 
crease of traffic without extending them, and I repeat 
what I have publicly declared over and over again that 
there is for the railway shareholders of the United 
Kingdom over a million a year in dividends in the adop- 
tion of automatic couplings. The millions shareholders 
might have had @re missed beyond recall and still as 


each year passes other millions are missed, whilst delay 


increases that final outlay which eventually has to be 
expended and to-day is already double that of twenty 
years ago and in ten years from now will be trebled. 

It is the system in the United Kingdom which is at 
fault ; no singlé person or grour of persons holds the 
blame. Increasingly day by day is unity of action in 
adopting the best of all appliances essential and if it 
cannot be had voluntarily it should, as in the United 
States, be made compulsory and above all simultaneous 
throughout ts Kingdom. In that way alone can rail- 
way shareholdérs ever hope for years to reap the 
undoubted advantages and pecuniary benefits which 
long ago should have been their portion. 


Yours faithfully, 


T. A. BROCKELBANK. 


REVIEWS.  « 


‘BALZAC, 


‘*The Two Young Brides.” Translated from the 
French of Honoré de Balzac. With a Critical 
Introduction by Henry James. London: Heine- 
mann. 1902. 75. 6d. 


HIS ‘*Century of French Romance” published by 
Mr. Heinemann grows more and more interest- 
ing ; and, if we comp'sin that a series which devotes 
one volume to Dumas pére and only one to Balzac is 
not a series that can be said to sin on the side of too 
careful a regard for proportion, we must in the same 
breath admit that it would be hard to do otherwise. 
Dumas was a writer for boys, young and old; Balzac 
was emphatically a writer for men; and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in arranging this series had to consider both 
men and boys. At the present moment, when the 
problem play and the novel with a purpose have driven 
us to the verge of suicide, perhaps it is the boy in us, 
not the man, who is best worth while catering for. 
Some of us, while not in the least grudging Dumas his 
little exhibition, might have liked to have a great deal 
more of Balzac ; but we must put up with what we can 
get in these days of ‘‘ Tit-Bits” and ‘‘ Answers” and 
** Daily Mails” and rest thankful that we can get any- 
thing at all. Here at any rate we have a series which 
in its necessarily rough tashion does really give us an 
idea of what the French have been doing in the way of 
novel-writing during the past hundred years. 

Where we imagine we have areal ground for com- 
plaint is the choice of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Two Young 
Brides” to represent Balzac. Surely some finer, more 
splendidly planned novel than this might have been 
found to show the English people who have not hitherto 
read Balzac, who perhaps have been afraid of him, 
what unheard-of powers were possessed by the greatest 
novelist France has yet produced. That “surely” is 
no argument has often been said; but to name only 
two of his works “surely” both ‘‘ Pére Goriot” and 
** Eugénie Grandet ” far surpass in every kind of interest 
the ‘*Two Young Brides”. This is not only a patent 
fact, but a fact which can be explained in the easiest 
possible manner. Nevertheless we hasten to repeat 
that we are none the less grateful for what has been 
given us. 

To this volume Mr. Henry James has written an in- 
troduction which is scarcely worthy of Mr. Hen 
James. It is neither an effective defence;of Balzac—if 
he needed any defence—nor a courageous assertion of 
his positive qualities. It is a most subtle attempt to 
analyse a character who was, is, and always will be, 
incapable of being analysed. It is true that the 
chemist can go to some shore of the Atlantic Ocean, 
in one second fill his test-tubes with a few drops of its 
mighty waters, and a few hours later tell us the con- 
stituent parts. That done we know the constituent 
parts of a few drops of the Atlantic Ocean: of the 
Atlantic Ocean itself in all its vastness and depth, its 
currents and storms and strange effects of sunlight on 
its surface, we know nothing more than before. Mr. 
James has applied the test-tube method:te;Balzac, and 
with singularly unhappy results. He takes him book 
by book, which is to say drop by drop, and tries to 
account for the various things he finds in each. Of 
the real Balzac and all Azs vastness and depth he tells 
us nothing, and, to say truth, seems to care nothing. 
In fact the analysis is so subtle, so laboriously carried 
out, that at the end of the essay we are left wondering 
whether there was anything whatever in Balzac worth 
analysing. The conclusion, if conclusion it can be 
called, is that Balzac was either an historian with a 
certain gift of novel-writing or a novelist with a pre- 
ponderating gift for history. 

And just here Mr. James lands himself in a difficulty, 
a difficulty of which, to do him justice—and who would 
wish to do other than the fullest justice to Mr. James ?— 
he is himself quite cognisant. Mr. James wonders 
how Balzac, who appeared to live for years in his 
study, who seemed never to wander in the larger world 
around him, could have learnt enough”’of the actual 
facts of life to be a genuine historian. Yet if he was 
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not a genuine historian—after his own manner—Mr. 
James’ hypothesis falls to the ground. Now an historian 
is a man who records facts and in the finer cases 
interprets them. An historian may not be an interpreter, 
but he must at the very beginning know his facts. If 
Balzac did not know, could not have known, his facts, 
then he could have been no historian. What then 
becomes of Mr. James’ hypothesis, what value attaches 
to his judgment? Naturally one would say, the 
hypothesis is valueless, the judgment need not be 
considered. 
‘But ‘in reading most carefully—and most hard 
reading it is—Mr. James’ essay it octurred to us that 
rhaps due care had not been taken to ascertain the 
acts of Balzac’s own life. What we know of Balzac is 
stuff mainly learnt on hearsay. We have been told that 
he shut'Himself up in his study for the greater part of 
each day; and if he did this, he must assuredly have 
evolved his picture of French life out of his own inner 
consciousness. But before accepting any theory so 
absurd, might we not think for a moment of Balzac’s 
undeniable knowledge of thousands of things, might 
we not remember that, tremendous worker with the pen 
though he was, he may often have made expeditions in 
search of material? Our own belief is that he gathered 
his material, first, during his early years, before he had 
settled down to a literary life, and, second, in his waiks 
about Paris and during probably countless visits to the 
provinces. He lived a solitary life, so that no one can 
tell us anything about him that we can absolutely 
accept as truth; he was not a babbler like Dumas, 
so that we have not in his own handwriting any 


-account of how he built up his stories. Yet we 


have the undeniable fact that he knew Parisian 
and provincial life; and there seems to us not the 
slightest need to build up elaborate theories to account 
for his astounding knowledge. How careful he was 
in getting up his facts is shown bv a note he 
appended to ‘‘ The Peasantry”. Even Zola could not 
have been more conscientious. ‘‘He (Balzac) takes 


the liberty of stating here that he has in his study the 


uniforms of the Republic, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion ; a complete collection of the military costumes of 
every country which has fought with France as an 
enemy or as an ally; and more military works on the 
wars of 1792-1815 than any Marshal of France,” 

To us, then, there is no mystery about Balzac’s 
seemingly illimitable knowledge of France. All the 
great men in fiction or in drama, as Professor Dowden 
remarks in his ‘‘ Shakespeare”, have this. trick of 
absorbing the material which they afterwards weave 
into new'désigns ; and if Balzac saw as much in 
twenty-four hours as most men would see in twenty- 
four years, there is no puzzle in the matter—it is only 
to say he was Balzac, it was because he had his power 
of rapid sight and assimilation that he was Balzac. 
He wanted to paint a picture of life—meaning thereby 
French life: for he knew no other—and without Zola’s 
notebooks and lead pencils he gathered together the 
stuff, looked at it ‘through a temperament”, and 
set to work. And what a temperament! It is here 
that the puzzle begins. No man, not even a second 
Balzac, may hope to understand Balzac. Every phase 
of life possessed interest and beauty for him; so strong 
was his‘ifétinct for the art which he could not but 
choose for his life-work that he could look on nothing 
without the immediate desire to translate it into words 
and set it on paper. Not for him any more than for his 
successor, Zola, the delight in shaping phrases: the 
phrase he found might be uncouth, but if it flashed 
actoss his mental vision the thing he had seen—with 
the added colour of his temperament—he was content. 
It was not a joyous temperament, though doubtless his 
view of things gave him infinite joy. After all, if there 
is beaifty in a sunlit spring morning, or in the summer 
moonlight, there is also a beauty in a “‘ highway on a 
dull-day” (as he himself remarks in the ‘‘ Two Young 
Brides”), and there i8 a more splendid beauty still on 
the highways, the highways of beautiful France, 
when the cold, damp winds of autumn scatter the 
faded leaves to the leaden skies. It was the sombre 
autumn beauty of nature and of life that he best loved 
—he even seemed to develop an abnormal love of the 
sordid. ‘The dull pensions of Montmartre and the 


Latin Quarter, the ghastly village streets when on a 
rainy day there is not a human being, not a sign of 
life, to be seen—these things filled his soul with 
a strange delight; and he so rendered them that we 


share the delight with him. His old families may be. 


tedious and out of date ; his humour may be ponderous ; 
but the aspects of Jife which he knew best and liked 
best are there for our everlasting pleagtire. 

He belonged to the race of French giants which 
ended the other day with Zola—the men who dared 
to plan on a huge scale and had the courage and the 
physical and mental energy to carry their schemes 
through. He had no serious philosophy of life; no 
‘* message”, to bring to the world : merely he saw life 
and was filled with an instinctive passion to interpret 
it in words. Constantly he worries us with his inter- 
minable details, we long to skip; sometimes we 
wonder how many people have read straight through 
‘* The Peasantry”; yet he holds us, because he is 
painting life with inexhaustible energy and freshness 
of interest,’ ib makes us feel that we are indeed 
seeing life. He had no gift for constructing plots, and 
he had no need of it: his natural gift enabled him 
instinctively to select enough to fill up his picture. 
He is the most colossal literary figure that France has 
produced ; and when we are inclined to think that he 
was very French, it behoves us to remember that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Fielding, Thackeray and Dickens 
were very, very English, and that Dante was as Italian 
as Cervantes was Spanish. An author is none the 
worse for belonging to his own nation. And, to hark 
back to one of Mr. Henry James’ points, namely that 
the money question is always prominent in Balzac’s 
stories, may we not remark that in France, since the 
Revolution, the question of money has always been 
uppermost in the minds of all the classes whom he 
pictured? Henever wrote more truly than when he 
described the selfishness of those who had wealth and 
the terrible covetousness of those who had not. The 
characters in the ‘‘Two Brides” are as near to being 
puppets as Balzac could make them. Six such perfect 
people as the two girls, the two husbands, and the 
father and mother ot Louise never before had all the 
life compressed out of-them between the covers of a 
ponderous book. The epistolary form is always an 
exasperating one; and it is here even worse than 
usual, for Balzac had not the lightness of touch nor 
the ready sparkling spontaneous wit to create the 
correspondence of two gay young girls, just come 
into the big world out of school. The facilities for 
analysis of character are limited; ‘and when analysis 
does come in the characters fly out : one perceives not 
the characters, but Balzac. If it is not the dullest of 
Balzac’s novels, certainly there are more than a dozen 
possessing greater interest. 


u 


AN APPRECIATION OF TUSCANY. 


**Ina Tuscan Garden.” London: Lafié. 1902. 5s. net. 


as is a remarkably interesting book. The writer, 
while clinging to anonymity, makes no secret of 
her age or sex. She is a Signora and no longer young, 
and has lived fourteen years in the Villino of what is 
evidently a well-known villa in the environs of Florence. 
Indeed so precise are {some of the details with which 
the book abounds that we should ypose it would be 
an easy task for any resident in Florence to penetrate 
the veil of her anonymity : the owner of the big villa is 
an Austrian banker, it used to belong to the British 
Minister to the Grand Ducal Court: here are indica- 
tions sufficiently precise to take an old Florentine 
straight up to the gates of this Tuscan garden. 

The spirit in which the book is written is unpleasant 
and uncomfortable to a degree, but its interest never 
flags fora moment. And this is in a great measure 
due to the style which, if not without roughness and 
an occasional slip, is vigorous, direct, incisive and 
always apposite. Indeed if the writer is not already a 
distinguished member of the guild of letters, she might 
have been had she so willed. It is easy to see how much 
she has read and how well; the literary flavour is 
pleasant to the taste, while her knowledge is never 
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purposely aired or forced on the attention. She has 
the gift of vivid unaffected description which holds the 
attention even when employed on the uninteresting 
details of the servant question or the garden; there 
are some pages about her parrots and cats which are 
quite thrilling, while the accounts of her wanderings 
abroad recall Mrs. Stisted at her best. 

The real interegt of the book lies in the fact that 
it is an extraordinarily direct presentment of character 
done without any art : indeed we doubt if this strong- 
minded lady quite realises how vividly she has painted 
her own portrait. It is an interesting portrait cer- 
tainly, but it would have shown up better, say, with 
wild Cumberland for a background rather than highly 
civilised Tuscany. She does not like Tuscany and the 
Tuscans. Her book abounds in abuse of the place 
and the people, of the national religion, of the harm- 
less necessary lotto, of the Tuscan’s sturdy refusal to 
be denationalised on his own soil—there is even abuse 
of the best class in Tuscany, the peasantry. The 
Signora is obviously out of her element in Tuscany. 
She is very keen about comfort, indeed about sub- 
stantial comfort ; after fourteen years in the country 
she is not yet rid of the scourge of afternoon tea. 
Now the Tuscan people being still permeated with 
the Christian ideal are apt to regard the love of 
comfort as something of a vice. The body is not of 
the same account in Tuscany as in, say, Cumberland. 
Then instead of a Tuscan, a Scotch maid is: at the 
head of this British ménage, while its inmates have to 
bow the knee to the great god Method at every minute 
ofthe day. No wonder that a new servant, on the 
morning after her entry into the house, ‘‘ was found 
wandering about the passages with her bundle under 
her arm, in a state bordering on distraction. ‘ Let me 
go, only let me get out of this house,’ was the burden 
of her cry.” It would very much puzzle us to know 
why the writer continues to live in Tuscany had she 
not, with characteristic candour, herself given us the 
reason: ‘‘it is Italy”, she cries. ‘* There is no more 
to be said.” And we need say no more. It would of 
course be easy to subject most of the Signora’s out- 
spoken views to equally outspoken criticism, but we 
have no mind for the task in the case of a book 
which we have so thoroughly enjoyed, and which is 
natural, well-written, and interesting from beginning to 
end. Much thatshe says about gardening, engaging 
servants, taking houses, and laying in provisions, will 
be very enlightening to new comers, but if after a short 
stay they do not bin very differently about Tuscany 
and the Tuscans they will best consult the interests of 
the public peace, the welfare of the natives and their 
own happiness, by a speedy return to the comforts and 
pleasures of Old England. 


THE PRIEST IN IRELAND. 


** Priests and People in Ireland.” By Michael J. F. 
McCarthy. Dublin: Hodges and Figgis. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


CY Mr. McCarthy we know nothing except that he 
wrote a book called ‘‘ Five Years in Ireland”’, 
in which a good deal of sound observation and shrewd 
criticism was overlaid by a petulance and want of 
balance that repelled many readers, and that (as we 
gathered from that book) he is a Roman Catholic 
barrister, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, who dis- 
agrees with the majority of his co-religionists on several 
important points, and conceives that, since the times 
are out of joint, the mantle of Hamlet has fallen 
upon him. He has now produced a work on the 
relations of priests and people, which has evidently 
been compiled at the cost of great labour, and pub- 
lished at the cost of considerable courage. The 
moment of its appearance is not very happy: the policy 
of persecution inaugurated in France by M. Combes 
has not disposed those of us who value the importance 
of religion in modern life to look with favour on sweep- 
ing philippics directed against the Church of Rome. 
How far a sincere Roman Catholic, as Mr. McCarthy 
professes to be; is logically justified in some of the 


criticisms on the Roman system made in this book | 


is not for us to decide. Certainly few Irish Protestants 
of standing would in these days care to speak quite in 
this manner of the Church which commands the devo- 
tion of the majority of their countrymen. For this very 
reason, however, the book is interesting. Parnell, a 
Protestant, realised that he must be far more careful 
in his comments on the Irish priesthood than was 
O’Connell ‘‘ the Liberator”. A loyal Roman Catholic 
might criticise with considerable effect certain defects 
and blemishes of which all educated residents in 
Ireland are keenly aware. But we fear that Mr. 
McCarthy’s wholesale denunciations of the priest- 
hood will at the outset alienate his co-religionists, 
and will simply furnish texts to those wild 
‘« Protestant” demagogues who are—though this is 
not the ordinary opinion—more influential in English 
than in Irish public life. Let us say once for-all that 
we are convinced that Mr. McCarthy is thoroughly 
sincere, that he is not deliberately malicious, and 
that he refrains almost altogether from personalities. 
Further, he does not impugn the morality of the Irish 
priesthood. He simply thinks and says that the Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland as a body cripple the initia- 
tive and self-reliance of the people, so weaken the 
national character by the ascendency which they secure 
over the young that the three curses of the country 
‘‘ drink crime and politics” obtain an easy hold on 
the adults, and finally that they cause an enormous 
economic drain on the national life. If this thesis can 
be established, it constitutes a subject that vitally con- 
cerns the United Kingdom. Very much of the book 
however deals with matters in which, as it seems to 
us, it would be impertineace for a non-Roman critic 
to interfere. The relations between priest and flock as 
regards some of the most important sides of human 


lite must be settled within the Romancommunion. Mr. . 


McCarthy has evidently mixed much with Protestants, 
and he admires, with considerable reason, the way in 
which the (disestablished) Church of Ireland has 
admitted its laity to a share in church government, and 
the atmosphere of free discussion which exists amongst 
Irish Presbyterians. But Presbyterian ministers have 
never claimed, and Church of Ireland clergymen are at 
any rate not considered by their congregations to hold, 
the priestly office in the sense in which it is possessed 
by Roman Catholic priests. This very elementary fact 
seems to be ignored in the book. 


It is not a very readable volume, because it attempts. 


a county-to-county visitation of Ireland, comparing the 
enrolled forces of the Roman Church, male and female, 
with the number of officials and Government servants. 
It parades statistics of vice and crime side by side with 
numerical statements of priests regular and secular. 
It seems to us that this particular method is in any 


case rather childish, and that any critic of any Christian. 


community with a large mass of nominal members 
could use it with equal ease against any body of 
ministers of religion. Presbyterianism would certainly 
come no better than Roman Catholicism out of such a 
comparison. 

One or two points, however, were certainly worth 
making. In the first place the growing wealth of the 
Roman Church in Ireland contrasts very sharply with 
the poverty of many of its members. Villages of very 
wretched houses contain very elaborate churches. It 
must at the same time be remembered that in sacred 
architecture the Irish Roman Catholics have a good 
deal of leeway to make up. The ancient churches are 
no longer theirs, and for various reasons they have had 
little chance of establishing adequate new ones untib 
quite recently. Very possibly they are overdoing the 
process at present. But a critic, who starts'on a purely 
material basis and seems to regard money devoted ad 
maiorem Dei gloriam as purely wasted unless its donors. 
are in a position of affluence, misunderstands the whole 
position. We have reason to know that very poor 
Irish Roman Catholics are heavily charged—for given 
their beliefs the contributions ate voluntary only in 


‘name-—in proportion to their means for the maintenance 


of their religion. But we doubt whether the very 
many well-to-do members of the faith contribute as. 
much to their Church proportionately as members of the 
Church of Ireland. Apart from purely religious objects, 
we may say that Roman Catholic friends have-tamented 
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to us that their people notoriously lag behind Pro- 
testants in their gifts to works of general benevolence. 
The material position of the Irish middle-classes has, 
we are glad to say, improved enormously during the 
last half-century, and it is pure nonsense to suppose 
that the priests squeeze ‘‘ strong farmers” and profes- 
sional men, though they do undoubtedly—and quite 
naturally—encourage large bequests to the service of 
their Church. 

By his omissions rather than his assertions Mr. 
McCarthy does grave injustice to his priests. Very 
many of them might do far more than at present—we 
are glad to see that the Bishops are becoming alive to 
the question—to stop drunkenness. As it is, we doubt 
whether the Irishman drinks more ‘than the Scot or 
the Englishman, and he is certainly far more gentlemanly 
in his cups, And if we set drink on one side, the moral 
force of the Irish priesthood can hardly be over- 
estimated. They who know rural life in the two 
islands will appreciate the power which has made, and 
keeps, the Irish peasantry the best in Europe in the 
matter of sexual morality. 

There is really no pleasing our author in some respects. 
At one moment he taxes the Irish priests with neglect of 
industrial development, then because some of these same 
priests have co-operated heartily in the recent indus- 
trial movement, he attacks the Government at large 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett in particular for lending 
their support to ecclesiastical ascendency! The Irish 
priesthood, of course, occupies a curious political 
position. It is very largely recruited from the farming 
classes, and many of its members have been in hearty 
sympathy with the land agitation which has aspired to 
benefit their fathers and brothers. But its whole 
nature forbids it to be a revolutionary force. It cannot 
feel much enthusiasm for a body like the British House 
of Commons, but it has unsparingly denounced secret 
societies. It is not unfair, we believe, to say that it 
has held converse with the Government as a power 
controlling the voice of the people, and strengthened 
its position with the people by its alleged influence 
with the Government. Its attitude on higher education 
has not always been wise. But although on supreme 
occasions it has put forth great political pressure 
and attained an immediate object by somewhat illegiti- 
mate weapons, it would be the greatest possible mis- 
take to suppose that the priest controls Irish politics. 
He has, we suspect, often been obliged to go much 
farther than he wished in order to retain any hold at 
all upon excited politicians of his creed. Again, there 
is a good deal more free criticism on the priests current 
among the Irish laity than the untravelled reader of 
‘** Priests and People ” would imagine. 

The Church of Rome in Ireland has been steadily 
gaining in wealth and dignity, but she has perhaps not 
advanced in tolerance. We do not in the least suggest 
that any spirit of persecution has appeared, but we fear 
that priests are on the whole less disposed than they 
were to co-operate with ministers of other religions in 
charitable and reformatory work, and that they are 
more and more disposed to discourage close intercourse 
between members of their own and other denomina- 
tions. Yet we have often been amused at the wild 
ideas current in England as to the supposed friction 
in daily life:sbetween Irish Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

It is very dangerous to generalise about such a body 
as the Irish priests, and Mr. McCarthy seems to us to 
be very fond of generalising—possibly because of his 
laudable wish to avoid personalities. Further, his 
criticism is purely destructive. There is, as he points 
out, a lamentable want of backbone, of moral courage, 
in Ireland. It will not be remedied by attempting 
roughly to depose the priest from a position which he 
has earaed by his own merits. We are not very 
favourably impressed by some of the current specimens 
of ‘‘emancipated” or Americanised Irishmen. And 
perhaps, as Mr. McCarthy entertains such a firm con- 
viction that the priest is the enemy of rational progress, 
he will allow us to cite a trivial incident which seems to 
us to bear a moral. In a certain Munster village a 
very successful reading-room and Temperance Society, 
with a brass band, was inaugurated and managed by 
the Catholics Curate, a man who believed in and 


exercised personal influence to an extent that would 
shock a doctrinaire. When he was promoted, his suc- 
cessor took no interest in the society, which was left to 
the blessings of self-government. A fundamental feud 
at once arose among the members: certain aspiring 
spirits insisted on converting the association into a 
dramatic society. This was too much for the sons of 
temperance, who broke the band instrutfients over the 
dramatists’ heads in a glorious row during which the 
reading-room was wrecked. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Hole in the Wall.” By Arthur Morrison. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Morrison has for some time been recognised as 
one able to draw an interesting picture of East London, 
but his more ré€ént work shows a gift for telling a 
story, which is ‘a somewhat different matter. The 
‘* Hole in the Wall” is a public-house in Wapping, 
wherein some fifty years back various rather dramatic 
things happened. The ground borders closely on 
Dickens’ territory: the story is told by a boy who 
seems akin to Pip in ‘“‘Great Expectations”, and the 
atmosphere of riverside crime reminds us at times of 
Dickens. But the telling is all Mr. Morrison’s own, 
and we are not sure that he has not done better by 
some of his characters than the great sentimentalist did 
by their like, although the sordid brutality of one or 
two episodes makes us wish for the relief that Dickens 
could give so well. Cheating, receiving stolen goods, 
sending rotten ships out well insured, drunkenness, 
murder—these be pretty playthings. But the power of 
the book is undeniable, and the pitch that he handles at 
times leaves the author’s mind and method unstained. 


‘The Intrusions of Peggy.” By Anthony Hope. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


‘¢There must be ten Londons to live in!” ‘‘ Quite— 
without counting the slums.” ‘. . . I suppose some 
people can live in more than one?” ‘‘ Yes, a few ; and 
a good many people pay visits.” The fact that Mr. 
Anthony Hope knows this somewhat elementary truth, 
and can write novels instinct with the knowledge, 
separates him from most current novelists. With par- 
donable license he allows his people to pay visits in 
alien spheres a little more easily than is natural, but it 
is comforting when one opens a long boqk dealing with: 
society to realise that one is not locked up for the 


journey with peers or plutocrats or poetasters or. 


publicists unrelieved ; that, in fact, one is travelling ina 
corridor train. The efforts of a virtuous adventuress, 
if the term be allowed, do not form a strikingly original’ 
theme for a story at this period of the world’s history, 


but Mr. Hope has the art to let his Trix Trevalla move: 


amongst a good many diverse people who are all enter- 
taining in their way. When a pretty widow with no. 
very secure fortune or position desires taassociate with 
ministers and magnates, to profit by financiers, and to. 
amuse herself harmlessly with what American journalists 
call ‘‘ literary society”, she pays visits to several Londons 
to which Mr. Hope is a competent showman. Really 


there is not much more to say about ‘‘ The Intrusions of 


Peggy”. Peggy herself is a very delightful young 
woman with a talent for playing fairy godmother. But 
her powers and privileges are a trifle, unreal. London 
is hardly the Arcadia, in which a pretty and penniless 
girl living with a girl friend could flit unquestioned 
from bachelors’ chambers to very exclusive balls, and 
on her way manipulate to their advantage her friends’ 
destinies. Still, Mr. Hope almost persuades us that 
it is ! nef 

“‘Rachel Wulfstan and other Stories.” By W. 

Stebbing. London: Longmans. 1go2. 45. 6d. 


** Rachel Wulfstan and other Stories” is a volume 


of sombre tales with a legal flavour and an air of 


mystery unexplained—and not too Sticcessfully im- 
parted to incidents of criminal life—and studies of 
morbidly temperamental characters. The best, so far 
as interest of plot goes, is ‘Coals of Fire”, which 
narrates the defence of an unworthy father against a 
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| 
i] charge of murder, a defence made by his own un- 


seems no very good reason why the story should not 
have had a more cheerful ending when all difficulties 


acknowledged son, a barrister of repute. But surely 
and dangers had apparently been overcome... 


so good a counsel would not have delayed till the last 


- moment the securing of the easily obtained alibi which 


proves his client’s innocence. With the exception of 
the last, a dull and absurd schoolboy tale, Mr. 
Stebbing’s stories are fairly interesting and written with 
a-certain amouat,of ease. 


“The Rommany Stone.” By J. H. Yoxall M.P. 
London: Lopgmans. 1902. 6s. 


Those who know one of our novelist members of 
Parliament only by his ‘Girl from S. Agneta’s” will 
find that he has made a big stride forward with ‘‘ The 
Rommany Stone”. It is a well-planned, well-told and 
thoroughly romantic story of Derbyshire yeoman and 
gipsy life at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

t is crowded with excitement and entertainment, 
although most of the action takes place during one 
week-end ; it holds the reader’s attention both by its 
story and by its striking characters of an odd kind 
including a parson who keeps in the sanctuary of his 
church for fear of arrest, a couple of Bow Street runners, 
an American in search of relatives and an ancestral 
home, and a weird schoolmaster who is also village 
constable. Mr. Yoxall’s sense of humour is at fault 
where he makes his runners speak of a Justice of the 
Peace as a “‘ Jay Pea”; had they written it so, well and 
good, for the joke—and a very small one it is—is such 
only to the eye and not to the ear. Each chapter is 
prefaced with a series of mottoes something after the 
fashion of Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor”. 


“« George and Son.” By Edward H. Cooper. London: 
Long. 1902. 6s. 


This is another story of sporting life by the author 
of ‘* Mr. Blake of Newmarket”. George Spencer and 
his son Ralph are a couple of shady characters living by 
their wits—which is usually tantamount to saying on 
other people’s money ; they become connected with a 
new suburban race-course, which is intended to make 
their fortunes but has a very different result. It is 
for the most part a sordid and unattractive story. Mr. 
Cooper’s idea of humour seems to be the inclusion of 
such dubious phrases as are supposed to be the delight 
of readers of low-class sporting journals. 


“‘Captain Macklin: his Memoirs.” By Richard 
Harding Dayis. London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


This is a readable story of the adventures of a young 
officer dismissed for a slight offence from West Point 
Military Academy, who set out for Central America that 
he might take part in one of the revolutions which are 
always in progress there. It is more like a good story 
of adventure for boys than a novel; has some exciting 
fights in its chapters and leaves off at a point which 
suggests that we shall yet have Captain Macklin’s 
further memoirs as a soldier of fortune. 


** From a Thatched Cottage.” By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


A new and striking village tragedy. All of Miss 
Hayden’s characters are cottaye-folk but they are 
presented with such fidelity that they are far more real 
than most of the rustics whom we meet in fiction. 
The author has@‘way of making her people more than 
superficially real ; she seems to be able to think with 
them instead of merely putting down dialogue they 
might have spoken. It is a grim story relieved by 
such touches as suggest that the writer might succeed 
ia giving us comedy as well as tragedy racy of the 
so. 


“*Ahana.” By K. M. Edge. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1902. 6s. 


**Ahana” is marred perhaps by its length—an un- 
forgiveable fatilt’ in a dull book, but here it may be 
forgiven, for there is, no dulness. The ways and 
characteristics of Eurasian and native are evidently 
drawn by one who knows both of them well, while the 
local colouring is faithful and not overdone. There 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Journal Intime de Cuvillier-Fleury. Paris: Plon. 


7f. 

Here is a gentleman who had a high opinion of himself. He 
“ flourished ” from 1802 to 1887, and so attained a ripe old age. 
And judging from his portrait he must have been both obstinate 
and irascible. That he should studiously have kept a diary is not 
surprising : for, as we have already said, M. Cuvillier-Fleury 
had a high opmion of himself and he evidently laboured under 
the delusion that his movements, outings, reflections, and health 
were of the supremest interest and importance. Onw6 August 
the entry: “Départ pour Neuilly; un temps deétestable ; 
arrivée 4 minuit passé.” Nothing more! But M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury evidently expected that Paris would be ghrilled to know 
that he did not reach Neuilly until past midnight on 16 August. 
Again—on 16 May, the 16th is evidently an unlucky day— 
“ été gravement indisposé. M. Auvity m’a donné des soins ; 
Mme. Ja Duchesse d’Orléans m’a témoigné toutes sortes 
d’aimables attentions.” And innumerable entries recording a 
visit to the Italiens, Comédie- Francaise, Gymnase, and 
Vaudeville, with the brief announcement that the writer was 
“bored” or “satisfied”. But it is time to define M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury’s position, and, out of charity, let us find some raison 
d’étre for his prodigious egoism. In the first year of these 
Memoirs (1828) we find him acting as tutor to the youthful Duc 
@Aumale. Excellent, that, for a man of twenty-six ; a proof of 
some knowledge and infinite self-possession. Indeed, M. 
Cuvillier, aged twenty-six, was of some consequence at 
Charles X.’s Court ; attended most functions, dined out, dis- 
cussed history with Guizot, argued with Lafayette, exchanged 
sallies with the King himself. It is curious then that, as a 
tutor, he wrote so badly, and that, as an inmate of a palace, he 
had so little wit. Even at the age of twenty-six M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury must have been deadly dull, yet that does not deter 
him trom finding dulness and lack of the artistic sense 
in others. Books, plays, poems he dismisses in a few 
contemptuous words, and we find him recording his impres- 
sions of “ Hernani” in the following complacent fashion: “ J’ai 
assisté 4 une représentation du drame de Victor Hugo. 
Une véritable comédie se jouait au parterre ; les sifflets étaient 
nombreux et vigoureux, ma foi! C’est fort mal de siffler, sans 
doute ; mais avec les amis de Victor Hugo, si l’on ne sifflait 
pas, il faudrait en venir aux coups de poing ; leur enthousiasme 
est intolérable. La piéce fait pitié a force d’affectation, de 
bizarrerie, de non sens (sic) dans la conception de l’ouvrage ; 4 
force de platitude ou de recherche, dans le style (!); de 
négligences étudiées, de barbarismes impertinents dans la 
versification. Si cest Ja le dernier mot du Romantisme, je le 
plains.” As a tutor M. Cuvillier-Fleury should have been 
capable of appreciating “ Hernani” ; as a writer he should have 
been careful to avoid all reference to style. Further on he. 
becomes malicious over Paganini, whom he was privileged to 
hear at a Court function. “ Paganini était invité au concert du 
roi. Ila demandé du vin chaud et il a fait je ne sais combien 
de facons pour paraitre devant leurs Majestés. Il a joué 
médiocrement, 4 ce qu'il m’a paru, jouant la difficulté et nous 
traitant comme gens du monde... . Ila fallu le chercher 
encore pour son second morceau ; il prenait le frais et a fait 
attendre leurs Majestés. pendant plus d’un quart d’heure.” 
However, upon one occasion Charles X. deliberately turned his 
back upon M. Cuvillier-Fleury, who, with characteristic 
aplomb, seeks to explain away the snub by stating that “his 
Majesty happened to be out of humour”. 

Weare not told what particular tutoring the Duc d’Aumale re- 
ceived—but we learn that he often went out walking with his pre- 
ceptor, and visited the Italiens under his guardianship. M. Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury also forgets to give us any idea of the character and 
first ambitions of the youth who was to becomea fine, high-minded . 
man, and yet such intimate details would have been interesting 
He tells us, however, that on being reprimanded in public he 
tendered his resignation as tutor, and that he was begged after- 
wards to remain, and that he was good enough to forgive and 
forget. But if all this is dull, the descriptions of the Court 
balls and banquets are even duller. M. Cuvillier-Fleury might 
at least have given us some dialogues, some gossip, even 
scandal; but we only learn that the room was brilliant, 
the dresses were magnificent, and that he was there. 
His account of a visit to the Palais Bourbon is interesting, and 
we quote it—not because it is particularly vivid but because it 
shows that the Chamber of Deputies in 1829 was as turbulent 
as it is to-day. “J’ai accompagné le Duc de Chartres a la 
Chambre des Députés, on s’est disputé pour de petites choses, 
sans mesure, sans noblesse, sans talent, sans discipline. On 
est en scéne, on joue un drame, les acteurs sont préoccupés du 
besoin de produire de leffet, mais ils ne savent pas leur rdle, 
ils ouvrent de grandes bouches, et restent courts, Ajoutez & 
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cela un bréit®presque continuel, des interruptions hostiles et 


violentes, des démentis publics, des gestes de provocation, et 


vous aurez une idée bien faible de ces délibérations sur 
lesquelles sont attachés les yeux de la France.” Until now 
these Memoirs have only bored and exasperated us, and we 
should have laid down the volume when Charles X. turned his 
back upon M. Cuvillier-Fleury had we not hoped that he weuld 
havg something.stirring to say about the Revolution of July. 
There was an opportunity indeed to give us a sketch of the King 
and his successor, but M. Cuvillier-Fleury misses it. He does 
not grieve for ‘Charles X., nor rejoice at the accession of 
Louis-Pitiltppe. True, the state of Paris is described—but dully, 
apathetically. The new King, once unpopular, is “ acclaimed ” 
by the populace ; the merest reporter would have given usa 
vivider sketch of Louis-Philippe riding through an excited 
mob unattended, unalarmed. ~The fact is, we venture to 
surmise, that M. Cuvillier-Fleury had to take a back seat upon 
that stirring occasion. However, he is decorated, and retains 
his position of tutor under the new régime ; and, in a second 
volume, we shall hear no doubt whether the change suits him. 
But, so far as we are concerned, we wish to hear no more. 


(Continued on page 498.) 
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The present volume of 341 pages covers only four years of M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury’s career, and for us these four years are quite 
enough. That M. Cuvillier-Fleury was elected to the Academy 
is something of an irony: for there, in later years, he met the 
Duc d’Aumale, and the tutor must have been insignificant 
beside the pupil. 


et Noir. Par Paul Lefevre. Marseilles : Martin. 1902. 
f. 50¢. 


i should imagine that Monte Carlo is a source of greater 
revenue to novelists than to gamblers. M. Lefévre, like scores 
of scribes, has laid his scene in and about the Casino ; and the 
first line in his book, like scores of first lines, is—“ Rien ne va 
plus”. Naturally, the second line describes the anxiety, the 
delight or the despair of the players. And then the eternal 
adventuress, or th al roué, or the eternal demi-mondaine. 
No surprises : it is 4 matter of winning or losing, with natural 
consequences. Of course the theme is tempting : for you can 
introduce a dramatic murder, a harrowing suicide, and you can 
ruin a man or make the future of a man, you can wind up 
with a thrilling account of how someone broke the bank and 
then went mad. Also, you can air your little scraps of English, 
American, and German. And all this M. Lefévre does—no 
better and no worse than the scores of scribes before him. 
There is the “deathly stillness”; there is the frou-frou of 
gowns ; there is the curse; there is the chink of money— 
everything, in fact,that you expect. But we must not forget 
to mention the grave-faced gentleman who watches the tables, 
yet never gambles ; and who, over coffee and liqueurs, for once 
confidential, admits that he played ten years ago. “And 
why”, asks a friend, “do you play no more?” “It’s a 
long story”, replies | the grave-faced gentleman. “ Never 
mind, let us have it”, cries the friend. And the grave-faced 
gentleman, flicking off the ash from his cigar, begins. If you 
wish to hear more turn to M. Lefévre’s “ Rouge et Noir”. 


Revue des Dewx Mondes. 15 Octobre. 3f. 


The most interesting paper in On, Recyosead is one on 
“Russian Women” by Th. Bentzon. writer has care- 
fully investigated the associations of waa ML students in the 
Russian cities and gives a glowing picture ofthose institutions. 
If Russia may be regarded as in matteérs political behind the 
age her women or those who gw knowledge are certainly 
considerably in advance of it. finds a striking resemblance 
between the Russian-woman and the American. Both repre- 
sent the future. We are not sure that we are pleased to hear 
it. M. Charmes discourses at some length on the strike in 
France, he is not very enlightening but clearly M, Combes is 
in a tight place between the Socialists and his bourgeois sup- 
ie hs who are Radicals only because they hate the Church, 

t have no love for the working-man. “ Débat de Con- 
science” is a striking psychological study by M. Perret. It is 
the old story of the injured husband and a guilty wife and his 
mental struggle on the question of how to treat her. Passages 
of the story are er but the solution commonplace. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S New Books 
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MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
In Two Volumes, with Photogravures and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Nore.—Also a Fine Edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered 
and signed. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess EveLyn 


MARTINENGO Cesaresco, Author of “Italian Characters in the Fpoch of 
Unification.” With Photogravure Frontispiece and many vther Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES UNTIL FIRDAWSI. 


By Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College. A New 
pany in the Library of Literary ‘History. With Photogravures. Demy 
vo. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


“THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. By 


Harry Furniss. With numerous Illustrations, »many made specially for this 
work. 1 vol. mediuai 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
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MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD, Mrs. 


PRAED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 16s. 
“ Mrs. Campbell Praed has written much and well, bat nothing better than these 
delightful recollections of her girlhocd.”—Scotsman. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Louise 


Mack (Mrs. J. P. Creed). Crown 8vo. Red Cloth Library. 65. 
Starting from Sydney, the Australian girl describes—in a series of letters—with 
vivid touches her impressions of the’ voyage to the Old World. 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. By E. Nessir, 


Author of ‘ The Treasure Seekers,” ‘“‘ The Would-be-Goods,” ‘‘ Nine Unlikely 
Tales for Children,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. », 6s. 


DAVID THE KING. An Historical Inquiry. 


By Marcet Aucuste Disutaroy (Membre de l'Institut). Translated by 
Lucy Hotz. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a fascinating work on King David, and representing him as he probably 
was. Saul, Samuel, and Bathsheba are also vividly painted. 


HENRY GRATTAN. The Gladstone Prize Essay 


in the University of Oxford, on Percy M. Roxsy, Scholar of Christ 
Church. With Frontispiece. C 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. Education 


in the Home and the Sunday School. By H. Tuiserton Marx. With 
Frontispicce. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


Works by the late CANON RAWLINSON. 
ANCIENT ECYPT. 23rd Thousand. 
PHENICIA. 12th Thousand. 
PARTHIA. 8th Thousand. 


STORY OF NATIONS SERIES. ss. EACH. 


THE FOUR BEST NOVELS. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


1. FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. A new volume 


in the First Novel Library. By. Mrs. Paitie Campion De Crespicny. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’s first novel is in no 
away inferior even to the best work of Mr. Stanley W St. J 6 
t. James's Gazette. 


A THRILLING NOVEL BY A DUTCH WRITER. 


2. THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. By F. 


Van Eapen. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Both moving and i ive, the truth and intensity of this story will appeal t 
the growing class of readers who follow the European fiction. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


3. IN CHAUCER'S MAYTIME. By Emmy 


Ricuincs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story gives a vivid and interesting ure of the reign of Edward III, i 
which the personality of Chaucer stands Save) in a clear light. ss 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


4.{LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. By 


Joun Otiver Hosses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The sustained vivacity of the dialogue, the brilliancy of the commentary, and 
what we have called the fantastic optimism of the moral, combine to ler the 
book a most exhilarating entertainment.” —Sfectator. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Our Homes and How tod Beautify Them (H. J. Jennings). Harrison 
and Sons. 55. net. 

Rariora : being Notes of some of the Printed Books, MSS., Historical 
Documents, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery and 
Curiosa of all Sorts collected 1858-1900 by John Eliot Hodgkin 
(Three vols.). Sampson Low. £4 4s. net. ' 

La Collection Wallace : Meubles et Objets d’Art Frangais des XVII° 
et XVIIT° Siécles (Par Emile Molinier. Livraison DeW#)/' Paris: 
E. Lévy. Londres: Charles Davis. £6. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Rev. John Russell and his Out-of-door Life (E. W. L. 
Davies. New Edition). Chatto and Windus. 

Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens (Abridged and revised by George 
Gissing). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 


The Reign of King Oberon (Edited by Walter -Jerrold). Dent. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The New Pupil (Raymond Jacberns). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

Babes of the Empire: an Alphabet for Young England (Thomas 
Stevens. Pictures by A. H. Collins); A Dog Day (Walter 
Emanuel. Pictured by Cecil Aldin). Heinemann. 

Five Children and It (E. Nesbit. Pictured by H. R. Millar). 
Unwin, 

The Tramp Ship’s Fate (F. M. Holmes), 2s. ; One of the Tenth: a 
Tale of the Royal Hussars (William Johnston), 2s. 6d. ; Cap’n 
Nat’s Treasure: a Tale of Liverpool (Robert Leighton), 5s. ; 
Lost in Slave Land, or The Mystery of the Sacred Lamp Rock 
(W. Murray Graydon), 2s. 6d. Partridge. 

This is My Birthday (Anita Bartle), 5s.; The Misdemeanours of 
Nancy (Eleanor Hoyt), 3s. 6¢. ; Merry Mr. Punch (Gertrude M. 
Bradley and H. Hendry), 2s. 6¢.; Norse Stories (Hamilton 
Wright Mabie), 6s. ; Uncle Lubin (W. Heath Robinson), 6s. ; 
Dolly’s Society Book (Set out in Pictures by Frank Mart), 3s. 6a. 
Grant Richards. 

An A. B. C. (G. E. Farrow. Illustrated by John Hassall). Dean 
and Son. 

‘** The Irish Saga Library ” :—The Courtship of Ferb: an Old Irish 
Romance transcribed in the Twelfth Century into the Book of 
Leinster (Translated into English Prose and Verse by A. H. 
Leahy). Nutt. 2s. net. 

ANNUALS :—The Sunday at Home (R. T.S.), 75. 6d. ; The Leisure 
Hour (R. T.S.), 75. 6a@.; St. Nicholas (Macmillan), 8s. 6d. ; 
The Century Illustrated (Macmillan), tos. 6d. net; The Quiver 
(Cassell), 75. 6a. ; The Animals’ Friend (Bell), 2s. 6d. 


CLAssIcs. 


Demetrius on Style: the Greek Text of Demetrius De Elocutione 
(Edited after the Paris MS. by W. Rhys Roberts). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 9s. net. 

The Messenian Wars : an Elementary Greek Reader (H. W. Auden). 
Blackwood. Is. 6d. 

A Greek Grammar : Accidence and Syntax for Schools and Colleges 
(John Thompson). Murray. 6s. 


FICTION. 


The Head of the Household (Thomas Cobb). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Aspirations: a Story of To-day (Constance West), 3s. 6d.; The 
Sentimental Warrior (Edgar Jepson), 6s. Grant Richards. 

The Romance of Gilbert Holmes (Marshall Monroe Kirkman). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

Drewitt’s Dream (W. L. Alden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Deeps of Deliverance (F. Van Eeden). Unwin. 6s. 

The Conquest of Rome (Mathilde Serao), Heinemann. 6s. 

The Resident Magistrate (Basil Marman). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Wooing of Wistaria (Onoto Watanna). Harpers. 6s. ‘ 

The Manor Farm (M. E. Francis). Longmans. 6s. 

Winifred and the Stockbroker (Charles Eddy), 3s. 6d. ; Donna Diana 
(Richard Bagot), 6s. Arnold. 

Round the World with a Millionaire : an Account of Strange Doings 
during Four Years’ Travel with a Crank (Basil Tozer), 25.; A 
Son of Mars (Major Arthur Griffiths), 3s. 6d. ; The Daughters of 
Job (‘‘ Darley Dale”), 6s. R. A. Everett and Co. 

A Woman and a Creed (H. Garton Sargent). Blackwood. 6s. 

For Her Sex : Extracts from a Girl’s Diary. Heinemann. 2s. 

Patrize Lux (The Duke and Duchess of Touraine and Douglas). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

Thompson’s Progress (C. i Cutcliffe Hyne). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Unofficial : a Two Days’ Drama (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes). 
Constable. 6s. 

The Temple Edition of the Works of Henry Fielding: Miscellanies 
eg vols.), 35. net; Jonathan Wild (One vol.), 1s. 6d. net. 


Decadents (H. A. B.). Greening. 35. 6d. 


HIsTory. 

The Reign of Queen Anne (Justin McCarthy. Two vols.). Chatto 
and Windus. 24s. 

Madame de. Pompadour (H. Noel Williams). Harpers. 255. net, 

Dover Charters and other Documents in the P. jon of the Cor- 
poration of Dover (Transcribed and Translated by the Rev. 
S. P. H. Statham). Dent. 14s. net. 

The Literature of the Kelts (Magnus Maclean). Blackie. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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Saint Augustine and his Age (Joseph McCabe). Duckworth. 6s. net. 
John Lackland (Kate Norgate). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Politics and Religion: a Study in Scottish History from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution (William Law Mathbieson.. Two vols.). 
ottish History and Life (Edited ames Paton). G We 
MacLehose. £5 5s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 


London Birds and other Sketches (T. Digby Pigott. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Rugby Union Football (Captain Philip Trevor). Chapman and Hall. 
5s. net. 

Dalton on Bridge, or Practical Bridge (W. Dalton, Fourth Edition). 
De la Rue. 35. 6d. net. 

‘‘ The Halford Dry-Fly Series” (By F. M. Halford) :—No. 1: Dry- 
‘Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice (Fourth Edition revised), 
los. 6d.; Making a Fishery, 3s. 6d. ; Dry-Fly Entomology: 
Leading Types of Natural Insects serving as Food for Trout and 
Grayling (Second Edition, revised), 12s. 6d. ; ‘* Morton’s Hand- 
books of the Farm ” :—The Chemistry of the Farm (R. Warington. 
Fifteenth Edition), 2s. 6d. Vinton and Company. 

Crag — in Lakeland (C. E. Benson). Hurst and Blackett. 
75. 

ScHoor Books. 

Select Ballads (Schiller, Blackie’s Little German Classics). 
Blackie. 

Examples in Algebra (C. O. Tuckey). Bell. 35. 

A Teacher’s Manual of Geography to accompany Tarr and McMurry’s 
Series of Geographies (Charles McMurry). New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts: Part III. Advanced (William 
Adgie). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
J. Martineau (Henry Sidgwick). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

An Outline of Theosophy (C. W. Leadbeater); Theosophy and 
Imperialism (A Lecture by Annie Besant). London and Benares : 
Theosophical Publishing Co. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Gospel of Divine Humanity (J« W. Farquhar. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged). Stock. 35. net. 

David the King: a Historical Enquiry (Marcel Dieulafoy. Translated 
from the French by Lucy Hotz). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Criticism of the New Testament (S. Margaret’s Lectures 1902. By 
W. Sanday, F. H. Chase, F. G. Kenyon, A. C. Headlam, F. C. 
Burkitt and J. H. Bernard). Murray. 6s. net. 

Fuller's: Thoughts (Edited -by A. Waller). Grant Richards. 


35. 6d. net. 

Thoughts on Church Questions (Kev. C. W. H. Kenrick). Bristol : 

Arrowsmith. 15. 

The Gospel of Work: Four Lectures on Christian Ethics (W. 
Cunningham). Cambridge: At the University Press. 2s. net. 

Thirty Years of the Lights and Shades of Clerical Life in the Diocese 
of London (Edward Ker Gray). Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 


Song and Story (Lilian Street). Nutt. 35. net. 

The Great War 1899-1900 (A. Shipway Docking). Greening. 

The Crier by Night: a Play (Gordon Bottomley). Unicorn Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. No. 13: The Origin of the 
System of Land Grants for Education (Joseph Schaffer). Madison, 
Wisconsin : The University. 

Cathedrals, the, of Great Britain: their History and Architecture 
(P. H. Ditchfield). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

Coal Fields, the, of Scotland (Robert W. Dron). Blackie. 15,5. net. 

Complete Works, the, of John Gower, Vol. IV.: The Latin Works 
(Edited by G. C. Macaulay). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
16s. 

Down the Orinoco in a Canoe (S. Pérez Triana). Heinemann. 

Hints to Young Authors (E. H. Lacon Watson). Grant Richards, 


2s. 6d. 

Militarism (Guglielmo Ferrero). Ward, Lock. 12s. 

Plain Facts, the, as to the Trusts and the Tariff, with Chapters on the 
Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopolies (George L. Bolen). 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 6s. 6a. net. 

Success (R. B. Cunninghame Graham. ‘‘ The Greenback Library”). 
Duckworth. Is. 6d, net. . 

The Eton Calendar for the Michaelmas School-Time, 1902. Spottis- 
woode. 2s. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge (First Edition, corrected to June 30, 1902). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 3s. net. 

Unpopular Papers (Norman Alliston). Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland: 
Tales and Traditions collected entirely from Oral Sources (John 
Gregorson Campbell). Glasgow : MacLehose. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FORK OCTOBER :—The Quarterly Re- 
view, 6s. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; International Journal 
of Ethics, 2s. 6d. ; The Open Court, toc. ; L’Humanité Nouvelle, 
2f.; The ‘Bddkseller, 6d. ; The Monist, ; Current Litera- 
ture, 25c.; The Horoscope (No. I.), 1s. ; The Era, 10c.; The 
Forum, 50c. ; The Bookbuyer, 1§c. ; La Revue (Ancienne Revue 
des Revues), 1.30; Book News, §c. ; The Liberty Review, 6d. 


A LIST OF 


MR. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


THE HAMPSHIRE EDITION. Six Volumes. 

With decorations by Miss BLANCHE Cloth sets in box,. 
McManus. Two end-papers have been Price 15/- net. 
specially drawn for each novel, and consist «Aloo in 
of maps in the old style, illustrating bs 
the county or town in which scenes ae Binding, 
from the story occur, and the particular rice £1 net. 
neighbourhood inhabited by the principal Write for 
characters. separate Prospectus. 


The Volumes may be purchased separately as follows :— 


Ready. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE - 

Nov. 3. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY | 2/6 net, Cloth. 
Nov. 13. EMMA "3/6 net, Leather. 
Nov. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 
Nov. 13. PERSUASION 

Ready. WORTHANCER ABBEY 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A series of reprints, in medium 16mo., printed from a new Venetiam 
type on hand-made paper with green and black title-page. A purple 
buckram gilt cover with a design from the York Gate and the York 
roses, by Miss BLANCHE McMANus. Portrait frontispieces etched 
by Mr. H. G. Wess, of the Caradoc Press. 


wis Cordially welcomed ” by the Academy. 
1. ROSAMUND GRAY (and Barbara S——). By CHARLES’ 


2/- net, Cloth. 
“3/- net, Leather. 


LAMB. [ Ready. 
2. TWO LOVE STORIES (from Zhe Doctor, &c.). By 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. [ Ready. 


3. AMOR®BTTI (including the Pro and Epi-thilamia). By 
EDMUND SPENSER. [November 10. 


4. SONGS (from the Novels). By THomas L. Peacock. 
On Hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net per yolume. 
Edition de Luxe on Japanese vellum, limited to 25 copies, 
7s. 6d. net each. 
unexceptionable taste.’’— Scotsman. 


THE MEANING OF GOOD. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, 
Author of * Letters from John Chinaman.” 
A philosophic discussion in the form of a dialogue. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
including the “Last Letters.” 
By Lady DUFF GORDON. 
With a new introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Illustrated Large Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


‘It is impossible to imagine anyone to. whom they could be- 
uninteresting.” —S¢. James’ Gazette. 


THE HERMIT OF CARMEL, 


And other Poems. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Author of ‘ Lucifer.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt. Price 6s. net. 


READY OCTOBER 27. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN 
LECTURES. 


Gentenary Edition.” 


90 Illustrations. Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


LONDON : 
R. BRIMLEY JOIINSON, 8 YORK BUILDINGS, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


VOLUME IL, price 10s. 6d. net, of the New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A HISTORY CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL OF AUTHORS IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TILL THE PRESENT DAY, WITH SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS. q 


Some of the more prominent articles in Volume II. : 


The Eighteenth Century. By Austin Dobson. Allan Ramsay. By William Wallace. 
Swift. By George Saintsbury. Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 

Pope. By George Saintsbury. Sterne. By George Saintsbury. 
Addison. By George Gregory Smith. . Goldsmith. By Austin Dobson. 
Steele. By Robert Aitken. Blake. By James Douglas. 
Richardson. By Austin Dobson. Fergusson. By William Wallace. 
Scottish Vernacular Revival. By David Patrick. Burns. By William Wallace. 


The short essays on the Revolutionary Period and the Age of Queen Anne are by Mr. Robert Aitken. 
CHATTERTON and CRABBE are two of the numerous articles by the late Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, and JAMES 
BoswekLt is by the Rev. Thomas Davidson. The biographical part of Pore is the original article by Dr. Carruthers, 
revised by Professor Saintsbury, who has rewritten the critical portion. The Editor is indebted to Mr. Austin 
Dobson for revising Gay and Prior, to Dr. Robertson Nicoll for revising SAMUEL JOHNSON and JANE AUSTEN, and 
to Mr. Alexander Anderson for revising THomas CAMPBELL and Lapy Nairne. Over a hundred English authors 
are dealt with in this volume who were not named in the old edition; and about as many are illustrated by 
extracts who in the former edition were passed over with little more than a mere mention. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limitep, 47 PATERNOsTER Row, Lonpon; AnD EDINBURGH. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. FREDERICK | No. 109. OCTOBER 1902. Price 6s. 
BROWN, F.S.A., AND OTHER rROPERTIES. THE 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | 
will SELL by AUCTION, a their House, No. 12 Bann Street, | CHURCH QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY next, October 20, and Four Following Days, at 


small DRAMATIC LIBRARY, a GENTLEMAN: SPORITON 
A the property a GENTLEMAN ; a PORT 

of the LIBRARY of the Rev. FREDERICK BROWN, F S.A.. of Beckenham, Religion in Oxford 
Kent, including important Historical Works, 7 , Torography, Archeology, _ Lamarck, Darwin and Weismann eyo ae Francis 
Genealogy, &c. ; the Property of C. B. LEE WARNLR. Esq., of Holt, Norfolk, The Religious Condition of Italy ? 


Criticism, Rational and Irrational 
The Holy Eucharist : an Historical In- | Edecetion and Religious Liberty 
Short Notices 


comprising rare Works relating to America—lIIlustrated Books—Alken’s National | 
Sports of Great Britain, 182; ; other Properties, including La Fontaine Fables, | : 
printed on vellum, 1789—Books with Engravings by Rawlandson, Leech, Eisen,and |  Wiry. Part V. 
—Archzologia Cambrensis, a long series—Scarce 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


HODGSON & CO., JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND THE GIBSON CALENDAR FOR 1903. 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. The Calend ; is composed of thirteen sheets of specially made cream Bristol 
| for | beard, 12}x15$ inches; each sheet bears one large popular Gibson drawing, with 


on other pur | one or two remark Gesigns in Sepia in the margins, and is tied with a heavy 


silk cord. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). It is enclosed in a box, the cover showing a special design by the artist printed on 
Established 1809, Japanese paper. 


Price tes. 6d. 


; May be obtained of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. Only a limited 

: H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. number printed, so that early application is necessary. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUVERS AND PUBLIC ; Ane 
INSTITUTIONS. IN aD isa 1ES, AMERICA, Published by James Henperson & Sons, Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND E E. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: and A BC. MARLBOROUGH COLL J 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. |B agony wees 3rd and 4th, 1902. Examination for 
ons Sons of Clergymen. Also for the “* Indian” olarship (£17-per annum). confin 
BOOKS.—H ATCH ARDS, fe gu of Clergymen who have served five years as Byrne — 
BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
ries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and nent. Ali the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


GLAISHER’S For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
REMAINDERS. est acquisitions in PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, Principal, Otrver McEwan. 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c, “The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd's News, 


All Catalogues post free on Application. Adéress; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE » 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &e. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 6O Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. Perecrine Pratt, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article thls week : 
VISCOUNT KITCHENER. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE, XIIe ANNEE., Richement illustrés, 
Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées, Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 20fr. en France et de 24 fr, 2 I’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Bru roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'un an pour bh 

EVUE, rIcHEMENT ILLUsTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 

, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
est extréement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de (E. conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

rmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” $ 
REV bE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); = 

La Revue parait /e rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les pius grands noms francain et étrangers. 

a Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

PP. gay reg de b primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 


On s’abonne Sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


‘Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very*grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


BRISTOL CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. 
REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on the rst February and 
30 ist August. 


FURTHER ISSUE of £640,000 £3 per Cent. STOCK, 
or such other amount as may be necessary to raise the sum of £600,000 and the 
expenses of, and incident to, the issue. 

Sanctioned by the Council of the City of Bristol, and authorised by the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, and the Bristol Corporation Act, 1902, jand a 
Consent Order of the Local Government Board given thereunder. 


Price of Issue Fixed by the Council of the City of 
Bristol at £94 per Cent. 
First Dividend, being a full six months’ interest, payable 1st February, 1903. 


Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unless 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


Tue GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tut BANK OF ENGLAND give 
notice that by arrangements made with the Corporation of Bristol, under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, and the Bristol Corpo. 
ration Act, 1902, and in pursuance of resolutions of the Council of the City and 
County of Bristol, they are authorised to receive applications for about £640,000 
(see above) of BristoL Corporation Stock, bearing interest at £3 per centum per 
annum, payable balf-yearly at the Bank of England. 

This Stock will be in addition to, and will rank Jari passu with, the Bristo, 
Corporation £3 per cent. Redeemable Stock already existing. 

The} Stock will! be redeemed at par on the 8th June, 1¢60, but may be redeemed 
at par, at the option of the Corporatian, on or after the 8th June, 1920, upon three 
calendar months’ notice having been given by. public advertisement, should the 
same not bave been previously cancelled either by purchase in the open market, or 
by agreement with the Stockholders, 

The Books of the Bristol Cerporation 3 per cent. Stock are kept by the Bank of 
England in London, but arrangements have been entered into whereby assign- 
ments and transfers may be nade at the Bristol Branch of the Bank. 

Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., wil! be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or at the Bristol Branch of 
such Bank. In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid as deposit 
will be applied towards the patient of the first idMdhhent. Should there be a 
surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples of £410, but the Stock once inscribed will be 
transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny, as in Consols. No allot- 
ment will be made of a less amount than £ro Stock. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as fullows :— 

On Thurscay, 6th November, 1902, £29 per cent. 
On Thursday, 27th November, 1902, £30 per cent. 
On Thursday, rrth December, 1902, £30 per cnt.» 


but the instalments may be paid in full, on and after the 6th November, unde® 
diszount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and,instalments previously paid 
will be liable to forfeiture. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the Chief 
Cashier's Office, Bank of England ; at the Bristol Branch of the Bank of England : 
at all other Branches of the Bank of England ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; or of the City Treasurer, the Council House, 
Bristol. 

The List of Applications will be closed in London on, or before, Wednesday, the 
22nd October. 1992, and in Bristol on, or befoze, Tuesday, the 21st October, 1902. 

Bank of England, 14th October, 1902. 
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From MR. 


List of New Books and Announcements. 


A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright 
in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown, and in the ited 
States of America. Containing a full Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, 


International Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury Minutes, and Acts of 


Congress, &c., now.in full force. By KE. J. MAcGILLivRay, LL.B. Cantab., 
of the Inner oa Barrister-at-Law ; Member of the Faculty ‘Advocates 
in Scotland. Mediump8vo. 25s. net. L/ust ont. 


Physician and Friend. The Autobiography of 


Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S.. and his Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. 


Edited by Georce Suir. C.1.E, LL.D., formerly India Correspondent of 


“The ‘limes,” and Editor of “The Friend of India.” With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. €d. net. [Ready next week. 


Some XVilith Century Men of Letters. 
Biographical Essays by the Rey. Whitwell La gon sometime Editor of ‘‘ The 
Review.” With a Memoir. Edited Warwick ELwin. 

ol. I.— Memoir of Mr. Elwin—Cowper—Lord Vol. 11.—Sterne — 
Fielding —Goldsmit 


ray—Boswell -Johnson. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 


my Svo. net. (Ready immediately. 


The History of Siena. By Professor R. 


Lancton DouGtas.-“ With Maps, and other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready during November. 


Delhi: Past and Present. By H. C. 
C.S.L, late Civil Service, and Commissioner of the Delhi 
Division. ith M:ps and Illustrations. y 8vo. 15s. ne 

[Ready November. 


Naples in 1799. A History of the Revolution of 
9) Rise and Fall of the Republic, including the parts 
biden Nelson and v_ Hamilton. Derived mainly from Italian 
"py Signora With numerous Illusteations. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. (Ready dur.ng November. 


Spirals in Nature and Art. A Study of Spiral 
Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, with Special 
Reference to the Archite-ture of the Open Staircase in the Wing of Francis I., 
at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the first time shown to’ be from his 
Designs. ,, By TitgovorE ANDREA Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Old 
Touraine,” “‘ Rouen,” &c., &c. With a Preface by ‘Professor ¥. Kay 
Lankester, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of Natural History. 
_With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Ready immediately. 


Volcanic Studies. With a ‘Series of Photographs 
Volcanoes in Activity, and of the results of Volcanic Eruptions in various 
mid of the World, including the recent Explosions in Martinique. By 
ANpeRson, M.D., B.Sc. With numerous. Illustrations. Small 

21s, net. (Ready during November. 


Fishing and Shootin 


By Sypney Buxton, 
M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
(Ready during Octcb.r. 


Of Aucassin and Nicolette. A Translation 
_ im Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together wih Amabel and 


oris, now given for the first time By Laurence Housman. With 
IMlustrations by Paul Woodroffe. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


(Ready during October. 
The Sailing of the Lon; -Ships, and Other 
Poems. by Henry Newsotrt, Author All,” “The Island 
Race,” etc. Snail crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. cady during November. 


Hane. Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem 

ok ae An Anonymous Romance. written in the Time of Charles I., 

1648. Now first drawn from ebscurity, and attributed, by external 

por > then to the illustrious Joha Milton, Author of “ Paradise Lost.” With 

introduction, Translation, Literary Essays and a Bibliography. By the Rev. 
Wa ter Beciey. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

(Ready during November. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Moth and Rust. By Mary Cxo-monpetey, 
Author of “‘ Red Pottage.” (Ready during November. 

Leslie Farquhar. By Rosatine Masson. 


(Ready during October. 


Tales of a Far Riding. By Otiver Onions, 
Au.hor of “‘ The Compleat Bachelor.” [Ready during October. 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
TWO NEW WORKS. 
The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman 


K. Viert. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready during November. 


The Dream and the Man. By Mrs. BAILuie | 


Revynotps. Crown 8vo. 2s. (Ready next weck. 


In the Andamans and Nicobars. The 
Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘‘ Terrapin,” with Notices of the Islands, 
Fauna, Ethnology, &c. By C. BopEN 2... With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
(Ready during November. 


A Naturalist in Indian Seas; or, Four 

Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “ Investigator.” By 

A. Atcock, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum and 

' Professor of ot Zoology i in the Medical ‘ollege of Bengal. With ' Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 18s, net. [Ready exe October. 


Round the Horn Before the Mast. An 


Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool, in 4 
Fourmasted “* Windjammer,” with experiences of the Life of an "Ordinary 
Seaman.. By A. Basit Lussock. Wich Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
(Ready during November. 
The Black Police of Queensland. Remi- 
niscences the Early Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. KENNEDy. 
With Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net out. 


TWO GIFT BOOKS. 


King Mombo. By Paut bu Author of 
“The World of the Great Forest,” ‘“‘ The Land of the Long Night,” “ The Viking 
Age,” &c. With Illustrations. Large-crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [/ust out. 


Among the Night People. By Crara D. 
PIERSON, Author of ‘‘Among the Farmyard People,” ‘‘ Among the Forest 
People,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 53. (Ready immediately. 


Select s from the Theological 
OF JAMIN JOWETT, Edited by Lewis Camrsgti, 
M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Ba'liol College, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews. With a Portrait. Fcap. tvo. 
2s. 6d. net. ~ (Ready during October. 


Select Passages from Benjamin Jowett’s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ‘'RANSLATION OF PLATO. Edited by 
Lewis M.A., LL.D. Witha Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. éd. net. 

(Ready during October. 


The Beauty of Holiness. Meditations and 
dresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. Ry the Venble. C. W. Furss, late 
nm and Archdeacon of Westminster, someiime Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. A. E. CaAmMrBgLL, 
Dean of Perth, a Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
(Ready during November. 


Undenominationalism, as a Principle of 
Primary Education. By R. C. Moserty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in by University of Oxford ; Canon-of Christ epee Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Author of ‘ Ministerial Priesthood ” and“ Atonement 
and Personality.” 8vo. 1s. net. out. 


ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. = 
Criticism of the New Testament. Six 


Lectures Delivered in St. in Lent, r902. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. [Just out. 
INTRODUCT ION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the 7 

Wa. Sanvay, D.D., LL.D. 
MANUSCRIPTS. By F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D. 
VERSIONS. By Feancis Crawrorp Burkitt, M.A. 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. H. Cuase, D.D. 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACIS OF THE APOSTLES. By the 
Very Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 


DATES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. C. HEApLam, B. D. 


NOW READY. 
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1» NATIONAL SOBRIETY. 

2. THE NOVEL OF MISERY. 

3.. THE GAME-LAWS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

4. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 

5. THE EVOLUTION OF HARLEQUIN. 

6. GIORDANO BRUNO IN ENGLAND. 

7. THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

8. THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 

9. WELSH ROMANCE AND FOLKLORE, ate 
«to. THE ROMAN INDEX. 

it. MODERN PESSIMISM. 

12. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
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